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Few organizations but would benefit from the ready convenience of Strowger P-A-X. It affords ‘‘double-track’* communication to every office— 
gives you your own private, interior network of communication, amplifies your regular city service 


O. all possible improvements you 
could make in your business this 
year, few, if any, could bring you the same 
sense of day-by-day convenience that 
comes with a Strowger P-A-X. This swift, 
automatic network of interior communi- 
cation stretching into every department, 
reaching every individual, will bring a 
smoothness and a unity into the opera- 
tion of your affairs that is at once apparent. 

For example: you may wish immediate 
information from your sales- 
manager while a client waits 
on long distance. Get it im- 
mediately —over the con- 
venient Strowger Mono- 





phone on your desk. You may wish to 
settle a matter of credit—just dial your 
credit department. Talk with anybody— 
anyw here—at any hour ofthe day. Strow- 
ger P-A-X gives you instant, dependable 
service—no operator is required. 

You may have considered some form 
of interior communication; bear in mind 
that Strowger P-A-X is built by the orig- 
inator of the dial telephone, and that 
its instruments are like those in regular 
city service. Write for 
complete information today. 
American Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Company, 1027 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Iil. 


WHERE CAN WE SERVE 
YOU BEST? 


v4 With our forty years of experience 
in designing relays, selector switches 
and signalling devices. Standard- 
ized methods afford you high quality 
equipment at lowest cost. 
o ol e 

7¥ Through the design and equipping 
of electrical control and communi- 
cation systems with automatic or 
remote control devices. 


e ° e 


¥ In the installation or planning of 
communication systems: Fire 
Alarm Systems; Watchmen’s Super- 
visory Systems; Remote-Control Time 


Recorders; Code Signal Systems; etc. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


e SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES e 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 





BOSTON 
DETROIT 


PITTSBURGH 
ST., FAUL 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 
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1932 


‘Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


A Happier New Year! 


JANUARY 1, 


Hoover's stock will move with the 
stock market. 


“No tree ever reaches heaven” or 
the other place! 


Stickers don’t get stuck. 


Wanted: A moratorium on Con- 
gressional gab. 


Many bonds are bargains. 
French prosperity is on the wane. 


A profits recipe: Better products 
better advertised. 


Disarmament would disarm debt- 
reduction opposition. 


It is becoming an economic, not a 
political, British Empire. 


What a buyers’ market! 


It isn’t a failure unless faith fails 
us. 


Stocks are as cheap now as they 
were dear in 1929. 


The Young Plan won’t reach old 
age. 


A prediction: January auto sales 
will attain high speed. 


Bread for all is more important 
than beer. 


Parking space is still a problem, at 
that. 

How about cutting governmental 
salaries? 

Business wants fewer Commis- 
sions, more commissions. 


Farewell 1931! Hail 1932! 
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FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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The important appointment—made at 10:30—is kept at 
1:30 in a distant city. At the time agreed upon he’s there 
—the important customer met—samples shown—price 
agreed upon—and the order signed . . How else but by Air? 


American Airways service is as near as your telephone—and 
whether your journey is one of a few hundred miles or several 
thousand, American Airways offers you time-saving transporta- 
tion to your destination. Its nationwide network of airlines, plus 
connections maintained with other leading companies, reaches 
every major city in the nation—provides swift, dependable trans- 
portation in government approved, radio-telephone equipped 
cabin planes—brings your markets hours nearer to your door, 
wherever you may be. It’s profitable to travel by American Airways! 


For literature on travel planning service, and reservations, call or write any 
American Airways office, leading hotel,travel agency, or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS /. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 











Passenger Connecting 

Air Mail 58 Major 
Express American 
Services Cities 


Bd 710W 1030, meeel you al 130" 
aul hes there big AMER\CAN AIRWAYS 
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What's in 
the Wind? 


W AS there ever a January first 


on which business men peered 

so timidly around the corner 
into the year ahead? Or, like the 
young girls at a Hallowe’en party of 
our grandmothers’ day, when con- 
fronted with the mirror that might 
reveal their future husbands, were 
afraid to look at all? 

All wrong, of course. We can’t 
succeed in business by being ostriches 
with our heads in the sand. Like E. 
L. Cord a year ago (see page 13), we 
must—every one of us—diagnose the 
conditions we have to meet, and then 
develop a program specifically fitted 
to those conditions. 


Look to FORBES, in the next 
few months, for a valuable fund of 
specific information — startling, 
some of it—about changing condi- 
tions you may expect in your own 
business. 


Take the trend toward home pro- 
duction, for instance, that seems to be 
putting in an appearance. 

Down in Texas, farmers in several 
counties began a few years ago to use 
the cold storage warehouses of South- 
west Gas & Electric Company to cure 
their own home-raised pork. The 
business grew, until nearly half a mil- 
lion pounds were cured in this way 
each year. In 1929 and 1930, it de- 
clined. Now, however, farmers are 
buying brood sows in car loads, says 
Henry T. Crosby of the Texas Week- 
ly, and expect to own thousands more 
pigs this coming year. These are 
cotton raising counties, but it would 
take more than half their entire cot- 
ton income to pay for the pork that is 
customarily brought in from outside. 
Hence the swing to home production. 
For three dollars, Crosby says, a 
farmer can slaughter and cure in cold 
storage a pig that will give his family 
$25 worth of smoked meat, not to 
mention lard and sausage. 

Another case. Ralph Borsodi, who 
several years ago attracted attention 
with his book, “The Distribution 
Age,” is in the business of forecast- 
ing styles for merchants and, inci- 
dentally, is an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of making things at home. The 
other day he showed a group of peo- 
ple interested in marketing trends 
that, about 1924, the sales of piece 
goods to women, for making dresses 
at home, began a decline which has 
never stopped. The old-time dress- 
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How to provide a 


HIS new Retirement Income 

Plan makes it possible for 
you to retire at any age you wish, 
55, 60, or 65. You may provide 
for yourself a monthly income of 
$100, $200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to retire 

on an income of $200 a month 
when you are 60. Here is what 
you get: 
1. An income of $200 a month, beginning 
at age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 
You are assured a return of $20,000, and 
perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live. If you prefer, you 
may have a cash settlement of $27,000 
at age 60 instead of the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
beneficiary receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or, if preferred, she will receive 
a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your beneficiary 
will receive a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or, if preferred, she will receive a monthly 
income for life. 
4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period 
before a stated age, you will thereafter re- 
ceive a monthly income to live on during 
such disability, even if it lasts for life. 


How much does it cost? 


A Retirement Income may be paid for in 
comparatively small monthly install- 
ments. The exact amount depends on (1) 
Your present age (2) The age at which 
you wish to retire (3) The amount of 
monthly income you will want. 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


for yourself 








Say good-by to money worries forever 


One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Get this Free Book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has been helping men and 


women to end money worries for over 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Copyright 1932, 


First Policy issued 1851 P.M.L.I.Co. 





three quarters of a century. 


An interesting 24-page book called 
“The Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plan,’’ explains how this plan 
\ works. Send for your 
copy today. There is 
no cost. There is no 
obligation. 











oceania 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LiFE INSURANCE Co. 
657 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“The Phoenix Mutual RetirementIncomePlan.” 


Name 








Date of Birth 


Business 
Address___ 

















Home 
Address. 
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“VOU’VE 
NEVER SEEN 
SUCH 
PERFORMANCE” 







Performance sells motor cars — not the performance that is 
written about them in advertisements, nor the performance 
that is promised by blueprints, but the actual, delivered per- 
formance on the streets and highways — performance which 
makes one man say to another, “It’s the best performing job I 


ever saw.” 


Continental creates more than motors which are smooth, ef- 
ficient, economical engineering achievements. It creates a topic 
of conversation—and the enthusiasm with which Continental 
performance is described on the street is a powerful influence 


upon sales in the show room. 


[ontinental Fngines 


SA. CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
pub A CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Factories: Detroit & Muskegon 





Continental plants at Muskegon and Detroit are equipped to produce 
gasoline engines for all power requirements, in the aircraft, automotive, 
agricultural, marine and industrial fields. 


Visit the Continental exhibit at the New York Automobile Show. 
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maker has almost vanished from our 
national scene. Meanwhile the sale 
of ready-to-wear women’s things has 
increased steadily—until 1931. But 
in the last year, Borsodi says, ready- 
to-wear sales have dropped faster 
than piece-goods sales, women have 
begua making their own clothing 
again, and public school principals 
are scurrying about to get teachers 
who can teach sewing. 


Knowledge of such trends as 
these is going to be vital in 1932, to 
retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, bankers, men in_ every 
business. FORBES is going to 
ferret them out for you, give you 
specific information of them. 


“I wouldn’t want you to tell any- 
body this,” said the vice-president 
and general manager of a successful 
automotive corporation to us the 
other day, “but every year we have 
come right up to the Motor Show 
without a profit in sight for the com- 
ing year.” And usually if not al- 
ways made the profit before the year 
was out. 

So we're not telling you who said 
it. But here’s the point. Isike Phil- 
co in the radio business, as readers 
of Forses for last September 1 
know, this company first determines 
what it must give the public, and at 
what price. If this means no profit 
in sight at the start they go forward 
with perfect confidence that public 
response, plus their own ability to 
make manufacturing savings, will 
turn the trick. 


In 1932 FORBES will continue 
to bring to readers, as it has in 
1931, outstanding cases of success- 
ful Merchandising. The kind of 
Merchandising that begins before 
the product is made or the goods 
sold. There’s an unusual one sched- 
uled for next issue. 


That was an interesting thing 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation did, in 
December, when it undertook to pro- 
vide at least a minimum living wage 
for its workers at Lackawanna, N. 
Y., whose income under the stagger 
system had sunk below a decent mini- 
mum. There'll be lots of other de- 
velopments in the relations between 
employer and employee in 1932. And 
good news came to ForBEs the other 
day when we were notified that the 
University of Pennsylvania had ap- 
propriated $2,000, to which $1,000 
had been added by private gifts (lat- 
er we hope to tell you whose), in 
order that a professor of the univer- 
sity’s Wharton School of Commerce 
and Finance may devote several 
months to a study of the employee 
plans entered in ForBEs’ recent con- 
test. From this study will come, un- 
doubtedly, a book of unusual value 
to business men. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


FOUNDATIONS OUNDATIONS are daily be- 
- FOR BIGGER ing laid for bigger, better, 
AND BETTER sounder business. How vigilantly 
BUSINESS wastes are being eliminated! How 


diligently efficiency is being de- 
veloped! How drastically deflation is being effected! 
The weak are being ruthlessly weeded out; the fittest are 
forcing their way to the front. Favoritism is being 
abolished, nepotism eliminated. Organizations and in- 
dividuals are learning to struggle along on gravely re- 
duced incomes. 

This deflation process is painful, extremely painful. 
It is wrecking many an enterprise and impoverishing 
many a family. It is entailing untold hardships. It is 
being pushed to cruel lengths, even unnecessary lengths. 
It is more than time it were checked, lest “correction” 
degenerate into destruction. 

When the turn comes, how unprecedentedly equipped 
the United States will be to re-establish prosperity! We 
will be able to make profits on even a moderate increase in 
business. Excesses will not be allowed to re-appear until 
fat times again rule. Industry and business and finance 
are as battleships stripped for action. They are in fight- 
ing trim, eager to overcome the common enemy, de- 
pression. They are better equipped than ever before to 
win. 

Sorrow has lasted for a long, long night, but joy will 
come with the dawn. And the new day should carry us 
forward to unexampled successes. 


The strong rise when things are low. 


MOTOR ERE I asked to name the one 
MAKERS industry which, more than any 
EXHIBIT other, is exhibiting the qualities 
COURAGE necessary to annihilate depression 


and stimulate prosperity, I would 
unhesitatingly reply, “The motor industry.” Automobile 
leaders are refusing to admit spinelessly that nothing can 
be done to overcome stagnation. They have worked over- 
time their own brains and the brains of their associates 
to create merchandise of better quality, merchandise more 
attractive in appearance, merchandise offering greater per- 
dollar value than ever before; not only so, but they are 
putting forward unparalleled sales promotion efforts, ad- 
vertising vigorously on a vast scale, and leaving unex- 
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ercised no effort to prod the country out of its lethal 
lethargy. 

Automobile men more than any others led the country 
out of the slough of despond and inactivity in 1921-22. 
May their equally aggressive and laudatory efforts now 
reap similar rewards for themselves and for the nation. 


Opportunity doesn’t await those who just only wait. 


A NEAT ILL present prophets of 
FEAT IN gloom prove as clever at eat- 
EATING ing their words as did a California 
WORDS State Legislator? William H. 


Davis, now General Counsel of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, but then Secre- 
tary to the Governor, vouches for the truthfulness of this 
incident: One evening a law maker had imbibed so freely 
that on rising to make a speech on a bill sponsored by the 
Administration, he got off on the wrong foot and launched 
upon a terrific tirade against the proposed legislation—to 
the horror of his own Party. He waxed more and more 
eloquent, more and more denunciatory. In consterna- 
tion, a member rushed to the Governor’s chambers. Some- 
one there—I rather suspect it may have been Davis him- 
self—hastily pencilled a note and dispatched it hot-foot 
to the blundering but enthusiastic orator. He read it, 
pushed it in his pocket, went on undaunted for a tew 
minutes longer. 

Pausing impressively, he looked earnestly at the mem- 
bers, and then with a dramatic gesture, exclaimed, “That, 
gentlemen, is the kind of arguments you hear from the 
opponents of this measure. But I will proceed to demon- 
strate to you how unfounded and untenable they are. 
The truth is ——————_” And he proceeded to pulverize 
one by one the contentions he had previously put forth! 
His performance was voted a masterpiece. 

One of these days many eminent gentlemen who talk 
and act as if nothing but chaos-worse-confounded con- 
fronts this nation will have abundant occasion to feel 
ashamed of their backbonelessness. Perhaps it is fitting 
that among the most utterly hopeless whiners of to-day 
are gentlemen who were loudest and most cocksure 
prognosticators of unending prosperity in 1929. 


No pocket in your shroud, remember. 
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The Silver Lining? 








MAY THIS ARCUS, our brilliant car- 
CARTOON toonist, here pictures exactly 
PROVE how ForseEs contemplates the new 
PROPHETIC! year. Black clouds have hung over 


the whole of 1931; we not only 
hope but believe that sunshine will break through in 1932. 
’Tis always darkest before the dawn. That pessimism has 
lately gone unreasonably far, cannot be questioned. Es- 
pecially in financial circles has despair been rampant. 
Men who should have stood out sturdily as leaders and 
shown examples of courage and determination have 
quaked in their shoes, held up their hands in token of 
defeat and given vent to expressions of surrender. The 
world never yet has come to an end. Nor will it now. 


It is inconceivable that the new year can prove as packed 
with disaster as the dying year. Miracles must not be 
expected from hanging up a new calendar; but all ex- 
perience, all history, justifies the deduction that the coming 
twelve-months will see us moving once again forward and 
upward. 


Budget time for reflection. 


Rudeness ruins. 


It costs nothing to make allowances. 
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THE MOST T. STRONG, president of 
IMPORTANT e Buick, asked me, “Do you 
PART OF know which is the most important 


A PRODUCT part of an automobile?’ Not being 
a mechanic, I couldn’t venture a 
Scots-like, I countered by asking him if he knew 
which is the most important stroke in golf. He didn’t. 
Triumphantly, I replied: ‘““The next stroke.” His answer 
to his question was quite as indisputable: “The most 
important part of a car is the faulty part.” Mr. Strong 
never misses an opportunity to drive that truth home to the 
men who make his product. 

Isn't it profoundly true that we take so much for 
granted that almost the only thing which registers is the 
thing which goes wrong? You and I—no doubt, happily 
—give scarce a thought to the functioning of our bodies so 
long as that functioning continues to cause us no trouble. 
But let a tooth or toe or ear ache, and how tremendously 
important that member of our anatomy becomes! 

Isn’t the key to business success ceaseless guarding 
against the creeping in of faults, faults in management, 
faults in the product, faults in selling, faults in dealing 
with customers? Why not paste prominently in every 
plant : 

“The most important part of our product is the faulty 
part’’? 


guess. 


Squawking squashes orders. 


FORSAKE HE humble owner of a telescope 
HEAVENS used to make a living in New 
FOR SKY- York by charging ten cents for a view 
SCRAPER of the moon, or, on occasion, of some 


particularly bright star. When times 
grew bad, the dimes dried up. And he disappeared. I 
read that he recently returned—but his telescope pointed, 
not to the majesty of the heavens, but to the top of 
the Empire State Building. Even the old-time sky-rocket- 
ing stock market didn’t record a greater drop than that! 
I wonder if most of us aren’t making the mistake of 
continuing to pitch our gaze, our vision, our outlook, too 
low? Isn't it time to look up instead of down? Isn’t it 
time to raise our expectations rather than concentrate in- 
tently on depression and fear of still worse depression? 
Is it not just possible that if we gave more rein to hope 
and less rein to despair, we would find ourselves moving 
in the right direction? It may not always be true that we 
fnd what we look for; yet if everyone in the country 
began to look forward and upward, maybe we would get 
farther forward and upward than if we all dejectedly were 
to continue looking backward and downward. 
Try training your telescope, not on the depths of pessi- 
mism, but on reasonable heights of optimism. 


Life isn’t empty for the cheerful. 


11 
A GOOD ON’T you find yourself hun- 
TIME gry for a laugh these days 
FOR A when so many people are doing 
LAUGH little but crying? The older I grow, 


the more value I set on humor. I 
enjoyed this, and perhaps you will: W. F. Brannan, 
president of the Anchor Post Fence Company, has a five- 
year-old son possessing an alert, inquisitive mind. Re- 
cently he asked his father what business he was in. Dad 
replied that he furnished a special kind of fence. This 
sounded interesting and the five-year-old pleaded to be 
taken along to his dad’s place of business. 

When his wish was complied with, he sat in his father’s 
office quietly for a spell, while the president of the com- 
pany labored with his mail. By and by the lad asked: 

“Daddy, when are you going to start work? I want to 
see you put up a fence.” 


WATCHED © Senators = quiz 


SENATORS 

VERSUS Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
FINANCIAL Morgan & Company, and Charles E. 
LEADERS Mitchell, head of the National City 


Company, regarding foreign loans 
floated by them here. Although members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, most of the investigators—with the 
exception of Senator Hiram Johnson—revealed abysmal 
ignorance of finance. One didn’t know what it meant when 
a bond was “‘called.”” After two days’ probing and after 
the ground had been gone over several times, the irrepres- 
sible Hiram astounded everybody by asking if any Ameri- 
can banks held any of these foreign bonds. Messrs. 
Lamont and Mitchell really conducted a kindergarten class 
in finance. 

Hiram, sponsor of the inquisition, manifested chagrin 
over his inability to uncover breath-taking scandals regard- 
ing profits pocketed by bond underwriters. He evidently 
was animated by the delusion that merchants of foreign 
bonds were out-and-out robbers. Morgan’s “spread” for 
wholesale flotations, running as low as one-fifth of one 
per cent., obviously disappointed the California Senator. 
Mitchel gave the National City Bank’s profit on $1,171,- 
000,000 bonds sponsored by it as $13,392,000. This works 
out at slightly over one per cent., a “mark-up” which 
would be scorned by any merchant in the land. Its profit 
on $3,260,000,000 flotations in which it took part was 
$11,363,500. That’s one-third of one per cent. 

Business concerns, especially these days, are very proud 
if they can report a decent profit. Politicians apparently 
are death on profits, regarding them as iniquitous, shame- 
ful, abhorrent. Perhaps if the Senate Finance Committee 
would stop to ask themselves where the money would 
come from to run the Government if there were no income 
taxes and no corporation tax receipts, they would gain a 
less childish glimpse of realities. 

The more I see of politicians, the more I’d rather deal 
with business men. 


Our Business and Financial Forecast for 1932 
will appear in our next issue 
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HIS is the amazing story of 

nine business enterprises under 

one management which made 
1931 their record year and of two 
new enterprises which in this same 
year rushed boldly into an unprofit- 
able field of business—and made 
money. 

Two companies making automo- 
biles, one making motors, one turn- 
ing out aircraft, four producing auto 
parts and accessories, one a boiler 
manufacturer, and the two new ones 
air transport lines. When companies 
in these lines of business make 1931 
their record year there must be a 
reason, and a real one. 

There’s the personal ability of E. 
L. Cord, of course, 37-year-old head 
of Cord Corporation, in which all 
these companies are divisions. But 
a 1931 gross sales increase of 60 per 
cent. over 1930 doesn’t come through 
the genius of one man alone. 

It is true that every important step 
these corporations take seems to lead 
back to a policy or an idea advanced 
by Cord. But the policies are carried 
out, the ideas developed, the actual 
profit results attained by other men 
in the organization. And this with- 
out Cord’s ever giving an order, his 
men will tell you. 

It is clear, then, that these policies 
and ideas are the kind that other men 
can grasp, make their own, grow en- 
thusiastic about, translate into re- 
sults. 

What is more, in my own opinion, 
they are the very principles and poli- 





More frequent 
trips on schedules 
convenient to the 
public put the Cen- 
tury air lines on a 
profit-making basis 


cies which every business 
in the country that wants 
to make a profit in 1932 
must grasp, must in some 
degree at least inject in- 
to its own operations. 
And this applies to small 
businesses as well as 
large. 

For Fores readers, I 
have talked during De- 
cember with E. L. Cord, 
I have questioned Cord 
men in different cities, I 
have studied reports on 
Cord management meth- 
ods made by insiders and 
reports made by impartial 
outsiders, and had one 
special report written for us by an 
executive thoroughly familiar with 
management practices and results 
throughout the airplane industry. 

And, in so far as you can pin any 
case of success down to a few funda- 
mentals, here are the three reasons 
why Auburn Automobile Company’s 
shipments for the first eleven months 
of 1931 totaled 19,738 more cars than 
for the entire year 1930 and 10,681 
more than for 1929; why 1931 was 
by far the most successful year in 
the history of Lycoming Manufac- 
turing Company (motors); why 
Duesenberg, Inc., is selling 85 per 
cent. of all cars built in America for 
$8,500 and over; why during 1931 
Stinson Aircraft Corporation built 
more than two-thirds of all Ameri- 
can tri-motored planes, three-fourths 
of the cabin planes; why, with the 
heating industry doing some 40 per 
cent. less business than in 1930, 
Spencer Heating Company sold in 
1931 the greatest number of boilers 
in its history. 

Why, too, Central Manufacturing 
Company, making automobile bodies, 
gained a 150 per cent. sales increase 
in 1931, and Limousine Body Com- 
pany was 40 per cent. ahead of its 
best previous year. Why Century 
Air Lines, Inc., and Century Pacific 
Air Lines, Ltd., though the first be- 
gan operation only in March, 1931, 
and the second in July, 1931, at 
the end of five months were carrying 
nearly a third of all air-line passen- 
gers in America. Why Columbia 
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How ELEVEN CORD 


Companies 


By 


Axle Company and L. G. S. Devices 
Corporation shared the unanimous 
advance of Cord enterprises in “busi- 
ness’s worst year.” 


ERE are the three reasons: 
ONE: Because Cord and 
the Cord organization will go to any 
lengths in finding out what the pros- 
pective customer wants, and particu- 
larly what he wants that no one else 
is giving him. 

Two: Because they find out what 
must be done in order to give the 
public something it wants, and then 
do everything necessary to their plan 
—instead of taking existing situa- 
tions, equipment, and what not, as 
they find them, and doing “the best 
possible” with them. 

THREE: Because E. L. Cord has 
the peculiar gift of being able to lay 
his aims and purposes and hopes be- 
fore his executives in such a way that 
they acquire his enthusiasm and out 
of sheer interest develop their own 
plans for producing results. 

Take the matter of finding out 
what the customer wants. In 1932, 
nothing will be more important. 

Some months ago, the Auburn dis- 
tributor in one of our large cities 
heard that “E. L.” was in town. He 
stayed for several days. But not 


until the very last did the distributor 
see him. What he then learned was 
that Cord had been so busy finding 
out what next year’s car ought to be 
like that he had no time for talking 
about the sales of this year’s car. He 
had been talking to sales clerks in 
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MADE 1931 RECORD YEAR 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


men’s-wear stores, to corner mer- 
chants, to any one willing to gossip 
about automobiles—and in particular 
to floor salesmen for various types of 
motor cars, in order that he might 
learn at first hand what features of 
current cars were making most ap- 
peal to the public. 

In this case he discovered that two 
competing cars were each having suc- 


cess with a different improvement— 


and decided that Auburn must be the 
first to offer both. 


OT that the making of this or 
that individual improvement 


constitutes “giving the people what 


they want.” 
Here are two interesting para- 


graphs in an advertisement that I 
am told are in E. L. Cord’s own 


words! 
“Putting a fifty cent gadget on an 


automobile, simply to provide a talk- 


ing point, is unsound business. No 
‘improvement’ in a car has any last- 
ing significance 
unless it con- 
tributes to the 
intrinsic value, 
performance 
and durability 
of the car. 

“It is not 
trick merchan- 
dising, it is not 
mesmerized 
selling and it is 
not  ballyhoo 
advertising 
that keeps any 


product sold 
for any length 
of time.” 
Auburn Au- 
tomobile Com- 
pany has prob- 
ably been the 
subject of 
more enthusi- 





‘Cars, motors, air- 
planes, heaters and 


boilers, any Cord 
undertaking seems asm, mo re 
to prosper. Other Skepticism, 
businesses, large more personal 
and small, can 


admiration and 
more down- 
right incred- 


make 1932 profits 
by putting Cord 
methods to work 


ulity on the part of competitors than 
any other American company. 

When Cord took hold of Auburn 
in 1924 it was the almost defunct 
successor of a buggy manufacturing 
plant. It now makes more cars in a 
month than it did in a year, and 
earns more on its assets than any 
other car manufacturing company. 
From who knows what insignificant 
position in the industry of 1924, it 
has advanced to twenty-sixth place 
in 1930, twelfth in 1931. Chi- 
cagoans learned first to speculate in 
its stock, but even in New York it 
furnished the chief fireworks of the 
1931 market, and in the week ended 
December 3, the total value of its 
shares which changed hands was re- 
ported to be greater than that of any 
other stock except A. T. and T. 

In spite of this, practically every 
gain which Auburn has made since 
1924 has been heralded as a “flash 
in the pan” by those who were not 
Auburn enthusiasts. When Cord be- 





-gan to assume the management of 


other companies, the belief was that 
he had become too ambitious, over- 
reached himself. Yet each of these 
companies, small at the start, has 
grown quickly, under Cord manage- 
ment, to an important or even domi- 
nating position in its field. 

All of which seems to point a prob- 
ability that each of the steps which to 
certain bystanders seemed a flash in 
the pan, or “trick merchandising,” 
was, in fact, just what Cord says it 
was, a single unit in a carefully 


worked out plan for giving the public 
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what it wanted, in the 
way it wanted, and in a 
way no one else was.do- 


ing. 

There’s 1931. Cord 
says, in the memoran- 
dum I have already 
quoted : 

“In preparing for the 
year 1931 we _ looked 
facts in the face. There 
were indications that 
this industry would share 
a smaller total business 
in 1931 than previously. . . This 
presented an opportunity for the 
company that could lay down a pro- 
gram specifically designed to meet 
that kind of a market... . Auburn 
took advantage of that opportunity.” 

The italics are ours. They deserve 
a lot of thinking on the part of every 
business man who reads this. 


HE most striking instance of 

what such a program is, in the 
Cord organization, and at the same 
time an outstanding instance of the 
second of the three points on which 
Cord success is founded, is the as- 
tounding arrival of the Century Air 
Lines. 

Before they went into this new 
business of air transport, Cord inter- 
ests looked into it pretty thoroughly. 
On the whole, it wasn’t very profit- 
able, they found. 

But they also came to the conclu- 
sion that it was unprofitable because 
air operators were not giving public 
convenience the first consideration. 
The man who wanted to fly from one 
town to another still had to pay a 
good price, not only in money but in 
personal initiative and comfort. 

Up at five in the morning, or wait- 
ing around all day for the afternoon 
or evening trip, plus paying a high 
price for tickets, didn’t strike Cord 
as the right setting for profit-making 
in air transportation. 

Convenience first of all demanded 
more frequent trips, so that a pas- 
senger could get a plane where he 
wanted it when he wanted it. 

“But how on earth are you going 
to support more frequent trips, when 
the average number of passengers © 
per plane per trip on American air 
lines is less than two?” was the nat- 
ural reaction of men already in the 
business. 

But Cord’s reasoning attacks the 
problem from the other direction. He 
doesn’t figure out why it can’t be 
done, but looks for what must be 
done to make it possible. His line of 
thought was that if you did make fly- 
ing more convenient and if you did 
charge fares comparable to those 
of the railroads, more people would 
fly. 
But with existing flying equipment, 
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frequent trips were im- 
possible—at a profit. 
Planes cost too much, 
both to purchase and to 
operate. 

Therefore, having 
first decided what con- 
venience to passengers 
demanded, Cord set 
Lycoming and Stinson 
the task of designing 
and developing a ship 
which could be operat- 
ed profitably on sche- 
dules of several trips a 
day for each route. 
And they did. 

Of course, the Cen- 
tury company had two 
distinct advantages. In 
the first place, it was 
not burdened with the 
carrying charges of ex- 
pensive equipment 
bought at 1929 prices. 
And further, alliance 
with Lycoming and 
Stinson meant that costs of the 
new equipment were less than if it 
had had to be purchased in the open 
market. But these advantages in no 
way detract from the fundamental 
fact that the “mathematical impos- 
sibility” of convenient air operation 
at a profit was made a possibility by 
first discovering what needed to be 
done and then doing it. 

In fact, initial low price on planes 
did not alone solve the problem. Op- 
erating expenses are controlled as 
carefully as they would be in the 
manufacturing plant. With planes 
and engines standardized, spare parts 
inventory is kept down and main- 
tenance costs are reduced. Shop 
schedules for overhauling planes and 
engines between trips are based on 
the idea of continuous shop operation 
without overtime. Even needless en- 
gine idling and taxiing have been cut 
down, to bring savings in gasoline, 
oil and maintenance. 

And, by the way, in spite of more 
frequent trips than were previously 
flown on the same routes by then 
existing lines, Century liners have 
been carrying about twice as many 
passengers per trip, and on one line 
three times as many per trip, as the 
previous general average. 


HAVE named E. L. Cord’s per- 

sonal influence as one of the three 
reasons for the success of the eleven 
companies organized under his name. 
But this influence seems to operate 
in an unusual way. 

I asked one of the Cord executives 
the reason for Lycoming success. 
And this was the surprising answer: 

“The influence of Mr. Cord’s the- 
ory of doing business.” And then 
he explained himself : 


ae 


if 


factory. 





: 


Straight-eight engines ready for block test in the Lycoming 


This company, like all other Cord companies, enjoyed 


record business in 1931 


“When the Cord Corporation ac- 
quired control of Stinson in 1929, 
airplanes were selling for fabulous 
sums. The Stinson was selling in 
the $12,000 class, and it didn’t even 
have an electric self-starter on it. Be- 
cause production in the industry was 
small, parts makers charged tremen- 
dous prices, making the price of the 
finished plane a frightful sales bar- 
rier. For example, the price of an 
electric self-starter for an airplane 
cost many, many times more than all 
the complete electric system for an 
automobile. 

“Mr. Cord set up for his objective 
a better ship with self-starters and 
many other improvements that would 
sell for half the price. He felt 
that was the only way to get volume 
in this business. To accomplish this, 
though Stinson made the plane, part 
of the obligation was put upon Ly- 
coming to develop a new motor, a 
better motor—in fact, the first avia- 
tion motor to sell at a price that 
would help make a $12,000 ship mar- 
ketable for $5,000.” 

From one of the leading distribu- 
tors of Auburn and Cord cars, I got 
a somewhat different picture—and 
yet really the same. He taiked about 
Mr. Cord’s personal enthusiasm and 
ability to inspire others; spoke of 
discovering Cord at work at 2:45 in 
the morning (at motor show time) 
helping to rearrange Auburn cars in 
the Commodore lobby so they would 
show to better advantage; said that 
when you go to see him in the morn- 
ing at his hotel he comes out of his 
cold shower with so much pep that 
he makes you feel as if you had just 
enjoved one yourself. 

Yet when we came right down to 
cases, it was the personal leadership 


FORBES for 


of ideas and concrete 
goals rather than mere 
enthusiasm, that seemed 
to this distributor to be 
characteristic of the re- 
lation between Cord 
and his executives. 

“He tells you what 
his plans are in such a 
way that you are eager 
to play your part in 
them,” the distributor 
remarked. 

“Does he help you in 
solving your prob- 
lems ?” 

“No, sir!” emphati- 
cally. “He never tells 
you how to do your 
job. He merely lets 
you see what he is try- 
ing to do and you 
yourself see what part 
you can play in his 
program — and _ some- 
how or other you don’t 
need further hints.” 

And here’s the word of another 
Cord man: 

“With us, this, that or the other 
improvement is not adopted indepen- 
dently as an unrelated thing, but is 
specifically developed to fit into a 
picture that has already been estab- 
lished as a goal.” 


ND the word of a business man. 
who has observed the Cord or- 
ganization as an outsider: 

“When I talked with E. A. Stin-- 
son, president of the Stinson Aircraft 
organization, he told me something: 
of Mr. Cord’s methods. Cord does. 
not attempt to lay down orders or 
to assume that he knows more about 
running the business of subsidiaries. 
than an executive who is a specialist 
in his particular function. On his. 
visits to the Stinson factory, he takes. 
the role of a leader in a discussion 
rather than that of a commander. He 
continually gives to each man present 
the impression that his (Cord’s) sug~ 
gestions are to be taken as such, to 
be thought over and attempted only- 
if they seem sound. Cord’s peculiar 
genius, according to Mr. Stinson, is. 
that his suggestions are so pertinent 
and so valuable that they almost in-.- 
variably are adopted.” 

Not every corporation that wants. 
to make a profit in 1932 ean have its. 
E. L. Cord. But those three points. 
of Cord success are available to any-. 
one: think of the customer first and’ 
always; find out what needs to be- 
done to please the customer—at a. 
profit—and then arrange to do it;: 
rely on definite goals and plans and 
the contagious nature of constructive 
ideas, instead of mere pep and en-- 
thusiasm, when you want to: “go some- 
place.” 
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MEN Who Are DOING THINGS 


Frank A. 
Seiberling 


T seventy- 
three, 
Frank A. Seib- 
erling has been 
setting an ex- 
ample of business energy, courage— 
and result-getting in the face of 
odds—that men fifty years his junior 
nay well envy. 

On October 31 the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company had the distinction, 
unique in the rubber tire industry 
these days, of completing a profitable 
year. Its net of half a million dollars 
compared with a loss of a million and 
a quarter the previous year, the only 
loss suffered by the company since 
its establishment in 1921. November 
sales, in units, were 168 per cent. of 
sales in the previous November. 

And this success, in times when the 
odds are against success, mirrors the 
personality of Frank A. Seiberling 
himself, and is in no small part due 
to his personal vision and energy. 

Deciding, in 1930, that the way to 
1931 profits was to avoid competition 
in the low price field, Seiberling 
pushed the development of a new 
tire which could be sold with a wider 
margin of profit. Brought out in 
June, 1931, this new tire rapidly be- 
came an important source of revenue. 
By August, the company’s sales were 
greater than for the entire year 1930. 

In the early Fall Seiberling himself 
started on a trip of between 19,000 
and 20,000 miles, to be completed two 
days before Christmas, in order that 
he might personally explain to Seiber- 
ling dealers from New York to Hon- 
olulu the company’s plans for increas- 
ing in 1932 the profit earned in 1931. 
Successive nights on sleepers, talks 
to dealer meetings, luncheons and 


banquets, long newspaper interviews, . 


a day-after-day schedule before which 
many a younger executive might 
quail apparently held no terrors for 
this “youngster” of 73. 

Seiberling’s smile is ready and 
sympathetic, his manner unhurried, 
soothing. His voice is gentle, low and 
clear, his face fresh and unwrinkled, 
his eyes twinkling. . . . During his 
just-completed trip he told an associ- 
ate that he has not eaten lunch in 20 
years except when he has to for busi- 
ness reasons—and then he omits din- 


ner if he can. He plays tennis 
occasionally, but takes no regular ex- 
ercise. 


At 39, Frank A. _ Seiberling 
founded the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company with a few thousands 
of borrowed capital, after an in- 
herited business in the manufacture 
of agriculture implements had been 
unsuccessful. When dissension in the 
company during the critical 1921 
period caused his resignation, Good- 
year had reached annual sales in ex- 
cess of $200,000,000. Undaunted, 
with his personal assets tied up, but 
with the capital of others once more 
at his disposal because friends had 
not lost faith, Seiberling (already in 
his sixties) began again, reached a 
peak of $16,000,000 sales in 1928— 
and made his 1931 profit when others 
couldn’t. 


A. ©. 
Trapp 


JIS com- 
pany prints 
envelopes, sales 
books, sales let- 
ters, other busi- 
ness forms. Business as a_ whole 
hasn’t been using so much printed 
matter in 1931. Yet—not one of his 
employees has lost a single day’s 
work. Besides, the construction of a 
new plant at Dayton, Ohio, finished 
during the year, has given employ- 
ment to others. 


He is A. C. Trapp, 37-year-old 
head of Merchants Industries, Inc. 

Trapp studied at Ohio State U. to 
be a farmer; Montana drought wiped 
him out the first Summer. He took 
a selling job with a collection service, 
in Minneapolis ; wrote some collection 
letters himself, made a book of them, 
sold 100,000 through agents. Then 
75,000 copies of an income tax rec- 
ord and bookkeeping system. 





To print his own sales letters and 
circulars he bought a press, then be- 
gan to solicit printing from others. 
Through salesmen he put on the 
market a standardized ruled statement 
that any business house could use. 
Then envelopes. When existing ma- 
chinery wouldn’t print fast enough 
to keep his costs down, he had new 
machinery developed, learned to print 


return addresses for 33,000 envelopes 
an hour, 48,000 letterheads, 90,000 
business cards. 

His company, said now to be the 
“largest producers of illustrated busi- 
ness stationery in America,’ has a 
main plant at Dayton, branch plants 
at Newark, N. J., Rockford, Ill. It 
lists the Golden Rule as one of its 
business principles. 


Hans 
Gugler 


T TAKES 

courage—in 
these days—to 
throw away a 
machine that 
could be sold for $1,500. Courage— 
or distinctly unusual foresight. 

But at least one executive has been 
doing this very thing. 

He is Hans Gugler, president of 
Theodore A. Schmidt Lithographing 
Company of Chicago, and a director 
of The United States Printing and 
Lithographing Company of Cincin- 
nati. 

“The other day” (Mr. Gugler 
says) “in setting up our new plant at 
St. Charles, Illinois, we considered 
moving an obsolete yet serviceable 
machine. J could have sold it, ‘as is,’ 
for $1,500. Also I could have con- 
tinued using it. But I junked it—had 
cur men smash it up.” 

Here’s the reason. 

“Outside of raw materials, it is 
doubtful if prices will go much higher 
for years to come. If this is true, 
only those machines which show a 
profit at to-day’s price level are usable. 
The rest are obsolete. Now then, shall 
we junk or sell? If we sell on to- 
day’s market for, second-hand ma- 
chinery, this unit will be a competi- 
tive nuisance until it falls apart. By 
junking, we get almost as much in 
spare parts, and we do not give a 
boost to sporadic competition. 

“Even though the fixed asset ac- 
count may suffer, the machine over- 
head is immediately so reduced, by 
scrapping, that the remaining ma- 
chines are carrying a reduced burden, 
and can produce on a lower price 
level with a real profit. 

“Too many have been trying to 
justify a price structure based on ma- 
chines which are fundamentally ob- 
solete.”” 
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By 


Ewing Galloway 


learning to merchandise. 

They are out, they announce, 
to get “business back to the rails” and 
their first and most important step is 
the determined’ substitution of a 
“public be pleased” policy for the one 
attributed to an early Vanderbilt. 

And some of them have discovered, 
as every business which hopes to get 
anywhere in these days must sooner 
or later discover, that pleasing the 
public means something more than 
substituting the glad hand for the 
good old hardboiled attitude. If the 
railroads, with their marvellous 
twenty-five billion dollar plant, can 
give to business and the general 
public services which no other form 
of transportation can offer, and if 
they can develop new sources of in- 
comes through the use of construc- 
tive business imagination, the adjust- 
ment of rates and wages will give 
them a new lease on life. 

If they can’t do these things, no 
amount of rate and wage adjusting 
can keep them out of trouble. 


time railroads of America are 


HIS is the real crux of the rail- 

road-profit situation in 1932 and 
beyond—as it is in fact of practically 
every important business. Merchan- 
dising is their way out. And some 
of the railroads are already doing a 
really surprising amount.of merchan- 
dising—that is, of fitting their prod- 
uct to public needs, and of translating 
the results into dollars. 

Consider this. familiar scene, re- 
peated some hundreds of thousands 
of times this past year: The Pull- 
man conductor is checking the pink 


slip the passenger has just hand- 
ed him with his car card. “Would 
you like to have the section to your- 
self ?” he asks casually. “What would 
I do with a section? I can only sleep 
in one berth,” the passenger may re- 
spond. 

“But we close the upper berth and 
you have an entire room to yourself 
day and night, for 40 per cent. more 
on your Pullman ticket.” 

Right now the Pullman Company 
figures that this simple bit of mer- 
chandising is adding $1,200,000 to its 
yearly revenues. And in addition, 
Pullman conductors are adding to 
their own incomes with the 10 per 
cent. commission which comes to 
them on each sale of extra space. 

Of course, the Pullman Company 
is not a railroad. But its product, 
comfort in transportation, is one of 
the very items which progressive rail- 
roads are to-day making an important 
part of their merchandising plans. 

As one would expect, this prin- 
ciple of the new mercnandising policy 
is most in evidence at the point of 
closest contact between road and pub- 
lic—the passenger train. 

There is still a profound conviction 
among the less traveled that rail- 
roads make no money out of passen- 
ger traffic and, consequently, regard 
it as a necessary evil to be borne with 
patience and resignation. Blundering 
utterances of old-school rail chiefs,* 
now off the active list, have fostered 





*There was the railroad president, for instance, 
who told a commuter’s committee, of which the 
writer was one, that he would gladly pay each of 
them five cents a day “‘not to ride on my rail- 
road’”—the inference being that “his” railroad 
lost this much each time we did ride. 


MORGAN FARRELL 
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Getting Business 


to the 


Modern Merchan- 
dising Will Be Key 
to Profit - Come- 
back — New Rail- 
road Salesmanship 
Will Stress Greater 
Speed, Comfort 
and Safety 


this conviction—so it dies 
hard. As a matter of fact, 
passenger revenue is about 
25 per cent. and freight 
revenue 75 per cent. of the 
$6,000,000,000 taken in by 
the Class 1 roads in a good 
year. 

The rail lines are fighting 
with mind, might and ma- 
chine to hold their pas- 
senger trade against the 
steady gnawing of the 
private motor cars, the 
motor buses and airplanes. 
How serious a threat these 
competitors hold is measured by the 
$15,000,000 in passenger revenue lost 
annually to bus lines by the New 
York Central Lines alone. Between 
buses and hard times, the Pullman 
company operated 20 per cent. fewer 
cars in 1931 than.in 1929. At the 
same time, rail coach traffic dropped 
off 40 per cent. from pre-war par. 

Now the fundamental characteris- 
tics of satisfactory travel are: Speed, 
Comfort and Safety. Or in the order 
in which Daniel Willard of the B. & 
O. puts them, Safety, Comfort, 
Speed. Let us see what the roads 
have done with these elements to 
beat down competition. 


FAST moving people thinks of 

speed first—and in terms of 
seventy, eighty, ninety and one hun- 
dred miles an hour. But that is not 
the way the new railroad salesman- 
ship regards it. “Sixty miles an hour? 
Certainly,” says the thoughtful rail 


chief. “Seventy. In a pinch—to 
make up time. But nothing over 
that.” 


It may be news that some roads, 
the Baltimore and Ohio for one, 
strictly forbid their engine-drivers to 
exceed sixty-five miles an hour, ex- 
cept in emergency or under special 
orders. The paper sheet from the 
recording speedometer is checked 
after each trip. 

Since crack trains, then, have about 
reached the limit of safe speed, the 
roads are doing three things to en- 
large their fast service. (1) They 
are inaugurating new limited trains 
with especially fine equipment, as the 
“Yankee Clipper” (1930) on the New 
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Back 
RAILS 


Haven and the “Columbian” on the 
Baltimore and Ohio. (2) They are 
bringing up the schedules of slower 
expresses to equal the fast ones. The 
Rock Island has just shortened the 
time of fifty-four trains by time- 
amounts varying from five minutes 
to three hours and a quarter. On the 
majority of trains, the gain has been 
twenty minutes or more. (3) They 
are putting on fleets of expresses, dis- 
patched at intervals of one or more 
hours, instead of running the wide- 
ly advertised limited trains in three 
or four sections at fifteen minutes 
headway. This gives the business 
man greater latitude in the choice of 
time of departure and arrival where 
an extra hour or two at each end is 
important to him. The New York- 
Chicago runs of the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central lend them- 
selves well to this system of express 
operation. 


ASTLY increased comfort in the 

appointments of fast trains is 
another forward step in merchandis- 
ing rail service to the public. At 
the present rate of progress, the dis- 
comforts of train travel, heat, smoke, 
dust, noise and vibration which we 
took for granted in 1929 will soon be 
as obsolete as the bumps and spark- 
showers of the “De Witt Clinton” in 
1831. 

Several roads have diners equipped 
with air-conditioning systems. The 
Baltimore and Ohio operates several 
completely air-conditioned trains and 
plans to increase the number. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas alleviates 
the rigors of Summer travel over the 
sun-baked plains of Oklahoma and 
Texas by converting its 
air-cooled diners into 
club-cars, between 
meals. They are sup- 
plied with cards, chess, 
backgammon, writing 
material and magazines, 
which the passéngers 
are invited to use. All 


The Union Pacifie’s new 
$3,000,000 station § in 
Omaha, Neb., is one of 
the finest in the world 
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“Increased comfort is another forward 
step in merchandising rail service to 


the public.” Photo shows one of the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s air-conditioned cars 


of these are 1931 developments. 

The Pullman Company is co-op- 
erating with the roads to produce new 
types of sleepers which approach 
compartment and drawing-room cars 
in privacy and completeness of ac- 
commodations. The New York Cen- 
tral eight-section, lounge-buffets have 
all the features of club-cars. Cur- 
tained and partitioned sleeper sec- 
tions with toilets are being built for 
experiment. Another Pullman nov- 
elty, now being tried out on trains 
like the Twentieth Century Limited, 
is a display case in club-cars for the 
sale of toilet articles to forgetful or 
last-minute passengers. And, of 
course, Pullman too is experimenting 
with air conditioning. 

Day coach travel has been on a 
number of roads made more comfort- 
able. Some of the new day cars 
even have lunch counters. “Katy,” 
inspired by its nickname perhaps, has 
set about to make its trains more 
attractive to women. The widow of 
a former president was made assist- 
ant to President Cahill. New uni- 
forms for train crews, “Chesterfield- 
ian manners,” and “Tab” meals are 
some of the results. Afternoon tea 
—with tea, coffee, or iced drinks with 
Katy’s compliments—is another. 


“We are adopting many of the nice- 
ties of the leading hotels to our pas- 


senger service,” is the way one execu- 
tive puts it. 

The cars for excursion trains are 
no longer dragged out of the rail- 
roads’ rolling-stock morgue for an 
occasional day’s work, as they used 
to be. Carefully planned excursions 
on first-class trains, operated on regu- 
lar schedule at round-trip fares only 
slightly higher than the one-way rate, 
prove to be uniformly successful in 
attracting travel and increasing reve- 
nue, 


HE Boston and Maine carries the 

excursion idea to a high point of 
perfection. In addition to “Dollar 
Day Excursions” between any two 
points on the line, at one-way rates 
plus a dollar, and evening theatre ex- 
cursions to Boston, the road adver- 
tises a Winter sports train on Sun- 
days to points where weather condi- 
tions are ascertained in advance to 
be favorable. The Appalachian 
Mountain Club co-operates to insure 
proper direction of the sports activi- 
ties, and the train, including dining 
and observation cars, serves as a 
club house during the day. 

Last Winter the passengers on this 
train increased in six weeks from 356 
to 2,422. 

Safety is always a prime preoc- 
cupation of able railroaders. While it 
is a selling point, it is also an essen- 
tial of good management. Hence 
the best merchandised roads are in- 
variably the leaders in progressive 
safety measures. A program of ex- 
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tension of automatic block signals 
and train stops, roadbed improve- 
ments, and rail-weight increase is well 
under way and will continue into the 
future. Better built rolling stock and 
more frequent and thorough inspec- 
tions are also on the 1932 safety pro- 
grams. 


URNING now to the freight side 

of the railroad picture, we find 
both a more serious competition by 
air and highway and a more decided 
effort to meet it. Air competition 
may be dismissed briefly since it is 
confined to the transportation of lim- 
ited amounts of mail and express for 
hurry-up delivery. It is not negli- 
gible by a long shot, since American 
planes carried 4,600,000 lbs. of mail 
and 1,300,000 Ibs. of express, even 
during the first six months of 1931 
—and the rail leaders are watching 
and planning. 

The real competitor is the motor 
truck. Dr. Julius H. Parmalee, 
Washington railroad statistician, esti- 
mates that 3 per cent. of all freight 
moved in the United States travels 
by truck, with or without trailers. 
Here are some figures that shed a 
great deal of light on the reasons for 
the motor truck’s rise as a carrier: 
Out of a total of 51,600,000 cars 
loaded in a typically good year, 36 
per cent. were full bulk shipment of 
coal, coke, ore, grain, wood and live 
stock; 25.5 per cent for L. C. L. 
(less-than-carload) merchandise and 
38.5 per cent. for miscellaneous 
freight, some bulk, some stowed. It 
is from the last two groups, totalling 
64 per cent., that the motor trucks 
draw their business and, between 
them, they cover considerably more 
than half the car loadings. Accept- 
ing Dr. Parmalee’s figure of 3 per 
cent. of all freight carried, the share 
of motor truck is over 40,000,000 
tons in an average year. At a light 
load of 20 tons per car, this would 
mean some 2,000,000 carloads lost to 
the rails in a single year. 


OW, what are the railroads do- 
ing to meet this growing threat 
to their freight revenues this year 
and next year and the year after? 
Well, rail leaders seem to take the 
level-headed view that 
there are places where the 
independent truck com- 
pany has them stopped— 
where it is too expensive 
to go after the business. 
An example is the haul- 
ing of the fruit crop to 
markets or canneries. The 
trucks go right into the 
orchards after their loads, 
moving from tree to tree, 
which would be quite a 
feat for a freight car. On 


the other hand, where a serious study 
of costs has shown it to be practicable, 
many railways are inaugurating door- 
to-door pick-up and delivery, either 
by their own motor trucks and trail- 
ers operated by a subsidiary, or by 
those of a trucking contractor. 
Some of the roads are furnishing 
their shippers an extensive supple- 
mentary service by truck. The 
Union Pacific picks up at the door 
and delivers to the door at the other 
end, inside the states of Oregon, Ne- 
braska and Kansas and will extend 


the service. The other “Pacific” 
roads — Missouri, Northern § and 
Southern do the same. The South- 


western roads all have the truck pick- 
up system. So, whatever difference 
of opinion there may be on the sub- 
ject of door-to-door deliveries by 
railroads, it is a recognized activity 
of theirs and as such can probably 
be counted on for the future. 

But this is not all the roads are 
doing to better their service to ship- 
pers and sell them on the superior 
advantages of rail shipment. The 
New York Central has developed an 
important container business. Two 
general types are used, one for pack- 
aged goods and one for bulk mate- 
rial like brick. The first type is 
packed like a big trunk, locked, called 
for by truck, transported by rail and 
delivered the same way. Recent im- 
provements in containers* will prob- 
ably help to increase the popularity 
of such service. 

The roads have also co-operated 
closely with the Society for Electrical 
Development and other bodies, and 
have succeeded in organizing skid- 
mounted shipments so that the sys- 
tem works effectively to the advan- 
tage of shipper, railroad and receiver. 

The railroad has three obvious in- 
herent advantages over other forms 
of transportation, which as far as 
can be foreseen, assures its position 
as the backbone of the modern eco- 
nomic system for some time to come. 


*Forbes. November 15, 1931. Page 35. 


Competition has forced the Union 
Pacific to go into the motor bus 
business on a large scale. Every 
mile of the system’s main line is 
paralleled by a bus lire 
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They are: (1) High speed for long 
distance shipments. (2) High ton- 
nage per shipment. (3) High effi- 
ciency terminal facilities. 


HE time consumed in loading 

and unloading, making and break- 
ing up trains at terminals and transfer 
points is an important factor in the 
total shipping time. So are the ter- 
minal costs. Generally speaking. 
therefore, the longer the haul, the 
more efficient it is to ship by rail. 

Freight train schedules have been 
speeded up in late years. An amaz- 
ing amount of study is being con- 
centrated on freight train schedules 
by the long-haul roads so that not 
hours but days are being lopped off. 
In fact, there is not much point in 
cutting a few hours from distant 
runs. Freight is collected to-day for 
first morning, or second, or third 
morning delivery according to the dis- 
tance to destination. It must be there 
in the morning. If the schedule is 
to be reduced at all, it must be short- 
ened to save a whole day. 

The New York Central, for in- 
stance, speeds up its New York-Chi- 
cago freight service to give third 
morning delivery. The maximum 
speed of its heavy fast freights is 
forty to forty-five miles an hour, 
average twenty-eight, average “‘start 
Chicago to stop New York,” including 
several one hour stops, twenty miles 
per hour. The only further reduc- 
tion in schedule to count would be 
that required to make second morn- 
ing delivery—an evident impossibility 
at present. Buffalo to New York is 
a second morning delivery run. 


T takes cash and concentration to 

gain an extra morning for the 
shippers. Bigger locomotives to 
make the speed, better cars to stand 
it, heavier rails to support it. Double 
tracks cut-offs, yard rebuilding— 
complete re-organization down to the 
round-house hostlers. 

The Southern Pacific spends $12,- 
000,000 on the Suisan Bay bridge at 
San Francisco to do away with a 
ferry transfer. The Boston & 


Maine, the New Haven, and the 
Pennsylvania build a system of con- 
necting 


trains and motor trucks 
around two fast freights 
which operate on express 
train schedule. One, the 
“Maine Bullet,’ put into 
service last June, runs be- 
tween Portland and New 
York, while the other, the 
“Speed Witch,” connects 
New England with Balti- 
more. Both give some 600 
communities “Accept to- 
day—deliver to-morrow” 
service, and in some cases 
(Continued on page 24) 
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HERE are about twenty thou- 
sand commercial and industrial 
associations in America, about 
100 international, 2,000 national, 500 


interstate. The balance are state and 
local associations. Of these about 
500 are bona-fide trade associations of 
national scope. Some one, more reck- 
less than others, estimates that the 
latter spend about $20,000,000 per 
year. The money value of the time 
of members spent. attending conven- 
tions and committee meetings is prob- 
ably four times as great as the 
cash budgets. The combined total is 
roughly about one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the total national income— 
the actual cash budgets being only 
one-fiftieth of one per cent. But 
these associations exercise an influ- 
ence vastly out of proportion to these 
percentages. And this is the institu- 
tion that comes in for mention every 
time stabilization of business and of 
employment is mentioned and which 
Gerard Swope would use as the in- 
strument for executing his much dis- 
cussed plan—much abused, grossly 
misrepresented, or slavishly accepted 
as the case may be. 

But Mr. Swope’s trade association 
will be vastly different from 99.9 
per cent. of the trade associations 
that have grown up under the regime 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Law and 
the Clayton Act, both of which as- 
sume the economic and social value 
of free competition, though the lat- 
ter aims at restraining unfair trade 
practices in a realm of free competi- 
tion. 

While the trade association is being 
called upon to help eliminate depres- 


“Profit margin can 
be widened not 
only by maintain- 
ing or raising price 
levels, but also by 
reducing the cost 
level” 





sions and unemployment, 

a at the same time it is 

being roundly condemned 

in some quarters as hav- 

ing failed both in the interest of the 

industry and in the interest of the 

public. The revenues of many asso- 

ciations have suffered severely. Some 

have closed their doors. Others are 

being reorganized. A_ reasonable 

number are coming through with 
flying colors. 

Naturally business is asking itself, 
“What has the trade association been 
doing that is economically construc- 
tive and what can it do in the next 
decade that is both economically and 
socially constructive?” 

The only safe approach to this 
question is to assume: 

1. That technological developments 





WHICH WAY? 


HE trade associations of Amer- 
ica face a crisis in 1932! 

At the very moment when the 
much-discussed Swope plan and 
other proposals foreshadow new and 
staggering responsibilities for them, 
a bull has broken loose in the trade- 
association china cabinet. 

Recently-accepted resignations of 
important association executives 
and rumors of others impending 
are more than casual. While indiv- 
idual cases may be exceptions, these 
changes as a whole indicate a sud- 
den awakening of an important sec- 
tion of business America to the 
need for an association houseclean- 
ing. 

Your trade association may be an 
important help to profit-making in 
1932—or it may waste your money. 
Mr. Donald, with the same lucid 
thinking that characterized his 
widely read papers in FORBES for 
Sentember 15. 1931. and October 1 
1931, makes clear the issues. 
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Make YOUR 
Trade Association 
make Money 


... for YOU 


By W. J. DONALD 


Vice-President and Managing Director 
American Management Association 


will create stiffer competition between 
companies and between whole indus- 
tries than we have ever before ex- 
perienced. ‘s 

2. That, except for short term cor- 
rective movements, the trend of the 
general price level will be gently 
downward for 10, 15 or 20 years. 

3. That, in order to do business 
profitably, all industries will have to 
find new lower levels of costs—costs 
of production and of marketing and 
costs of financing and of administra- 
tion. 

4. That, except in those lines of 
business in which the merger move- 
ment has about run its course, we 
may expect to see a vigorous renewal 
of consolidations and consequently 
an increasingly larger scale of cor- 
porate organization. 

5. That there will be no substantial 
change in the Sherman Anti-trust 
laws during the next decade. If the 
depression lasts long enough and if 
the export of raw materials from 
Russia to pay for her new capital 
equipment lasts long enough, there 
may be a change in public opinion 
sufficient to permit amendments that 
will exempt the primary, raw mate- 
rial or extractive industries such as 
coal, lumber, oil, copper, etc., but the 
secondary industries, those which 
supply consumer goods and especially 
those which supply industrial equip- 
ment, will undoubtedly have to await 
another severe cyclical movement be- 
fore they shall find exemption from 
laws established in a previous eco- 
nomic and industrial era. 


T has been said that nowhere else 
in America is there such a willing- 
ness as in Wall Street to re-evaluate 
the whole economic system. Similarly, 
one may assume that the best trade 
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associations are most willing to re-ap- 
praise the trade association’s work of 
the past decade and re-evaluate the 
place and function of the trade asso- 
ciation in, business organization for 
the period of the next decade. 


F one were to make a rough nu- 

merical value of all the activities 
of all trade associations so as to 
measure the amount of effort, time 
and money spent in those activities, 
it would be found that indirect price 
maintenance by legal means has ac- 
counted for approximately 80 per 
cent. of the time, knowledge and 
money devoted to trade associations. 
The most important of these trade 
association activities are as follows: 


1. CosT ACCOUNTING ACTIVITIES. 
There is much evidence that trade 
association members think of their 
cost activities largely in terms of 
price maintenance, the assumption be- 
ing that individual members of an 
association will not sell below known 
cost. The first difficulty lies in the 
fact that members ask the pertinent 
question, “What cost?” Further- 
more, the most progressive companies 
in an industry use the cost accounting 
plan of a trade association as a means 
of discovering where and why their 
costs are high and as a means, there- 
fore, of getting their costs down. The 
net result is that the most progressive 
companies, as a result of cost account- 
ing activities, are in a position to 
lower rather than maintain prices. 

Trade association ‘cost activities 
have a very fundamental value, but 
to me they are essentially valuable as 
a means of determining where costs 
are high and, therefore, when and 
how to get the costs of the industry 
down. 


2. DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE STATIS- 
Tics. To most. trade association 
members the: purpose of the distribu- 
tion of trade statistics, such as total 
sales, stocks on hand, etc., has been 
to indicate whether the individual 
company is getting its share of the 
market and to some extent to prevent 
them from believing the weather re- 
ports and alibis brought in by sales- 
men regarding price cutting by com- 
petitors. There is undoubtedly a 
large place for the distribution of 
sales statistics because they have a 
very definite bearing on the expansion 
of productive capacity and because 
they help to keep down the overhead 
cost of an industry in the form of 
excessive investment of capital, but, 
as for their preventing price cutting, 
I have my doubts. 


3. Co-OPERATIVE SALES PROMOTION 
AND NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAM- 
Altogether too many of 


PAIGNS. 


these have been designed to force the 
market and thus build a larger um- 
brella over an excessive productive 
capacity. No program of forcing the 
market has ever been successful for 
any length of time, and that applies 
to whole industries as well as indi- 
vidual companies. When temporarily 
successful, such programs almost in- 
evitably result in an over-expansion 
of the industry and consequently in 
an excessive capital cost for the in- 
dustry. When not successful, such 
co-operative national advertising 
campaigns simply add an additional 
operating cost. Co-operative trade 
association campaigns should reduce 
advertising and sales promotion costs 
for the industry if they are to be 
economically and socially sound. 


4. THE TARIFF. Tariff mainte- 
nance activities also are a legal means 
of price maintenance. Whatever the 
merits of the tariff issue as respects 
an individual industry, it is important 
to be careful that the tariff does not 
encourage an over-expansion of the 
industry and consequent excessive 
capital costs that cannot be borne 
permanently. 


5. OPEN PRICE QUOTATIONS. Many 
trade associations dealing with prod- 
ucts that are comparable as to unit 
have used open price quotations as a 
means of maintaining a legally stabil- 
ized price situation. If an open price 
quotation plan is used to avoid dis- 
crimination between customers, it 
provides a healthy condition, but if it 
is used to maintain an artificially high 
level, it almost inevitably results in 
a price level which produces final 
over-expansion and final price chaos 
in the industry. 


6. TRADE PRACTICE RULES AND 
CODES OF ETHICS. Many trade prac- 
tice rules have to do basically with 
the question of price as affected by 
dealer advertising allowances, special 
discounts, free service, free design- 
ing, special replacement, excessive al- 
lowance on second hand machines and 
too generous replacement policies on 
repair parts. 

Undoubtedly many trade practices 
result in excessive and wasteful man- 
ufacturing, marketing and adminis- 
trative costs which should be elimi- 
nated from the industry not only for 
the benefit of the industry but also 
for the benefit of the customer who 
is the ultimate judge. Just as in the 
case of cost accounting or in the case 
of trade statistics or in co-operative 
national advertising, a line of demar- 
cation needs to be drawn in the case 
of trade practice rules and codes of 
ethics between the use of such tools 
to reduce costs of the industry in the 
interest both of the industry itself 
and of the consumer, and the use of 
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such tools in legal yet artificial—and 
temporary—price maintenance. 


O one believes more than I in 

profitable American business 
and its importance to the community, 
to labor, to management and to gov- 
ernment as well as to ownership. Re- 
investment of earnings is the basis 
on which technological progress, fac- 
tory modernization, and investment 
in market expansion is built. But out 
of this depression we shall learn, I 
hope, that the profit margin can be 
widened not only by maintaining or 
raising price levels, but also by re- 
ducing the cost level. The growing 
opportunity of the individual trade 
association of the next decade lies 
not in trying to get the buying dollar 
away from other industries, a pro- 
gram which contributes nothing to 
the national wealth, but rather in so 
reducing costs of the industry as to 
serve the customer better, either at 
a lower price or higher quality or 
both. 

The next decade’s job of the trade 
association is a positive program of 
helping industry to do_ business 
profitably within the price level at 
normal volumes of business. Less 
and less will it be what we have dis- 
covered to be a negative program of 
indirect price maintenance through 
legal means. ° Let it also be said that 
price maintenance is turning out to 
be not only negative but largely futile. 

These legal, yet indirect, price 
maintenance tools existed at periods 
of prosperity when prices were rela- 
tively high. They also exist to-day 
in a period of depression when prices 
are relatively low. It would seem 
logical, therefore, to assume that it 
is factors other than in these activi- 
ties that have the chief bearing on 
price levels. The relation of mar- 
ginal supply to marginal demand is 
still vital. 

Most of the trade association ac- 
tivities that we have outlined are ex- 
tremely valuable but their value will 
be greatly increased if their signifi- 
cance 1s given a positive cost reduc- 
tion direction rather than a negative 
and futile indirect price maintenance 
objective. 


T this point it might be well to 

outline the program of the New 
York Trade Association Executives 
for the Winter of 1931-1932, a pro- 
gram that is built on the assumption 
that the job of the trade association is 
cost reduction rather than price main- 
tenance. This program, which covers 
only a few of the possibilities of the 
trade association, and which is de- 
signed to be suggestive rather than 
comprehensive is as follows: 


1. Reducing marketing cost through 
sales cost accounting. Of course, sales 
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cost accounting is still not more than in 
its infant period, but what we must have 
in the next few years is sales cost ac- 
counting that will give us information 
regarding sales costs by lines, by terri- 
tories, by dealers, by salesmen, and by 
process of marketing such as advertis- 
ing, personal selling, effective pricing 
policy, etc. Sales cost accounting is ab- 
solutely essential if we are to make any 
permanent progress in reducing costs. 


2. Reducing marketing costs through 
sales training courses, co-operative mar- 
ket research, limitation of dealer adver- 
tising allowances, control of excessive 
and pseudo engineering services, elim- 
ination of sales waste due to trade 
abuses, reducing exporting costs through 
co-operative exporting, etc. 


3. Reducing credit losses, including 
bankruptcy and receivership losses. 


4. Reducing insurance costs—fire, theft, 
transit, workmen’s compensation, health, 
casualty, marine, product, liability and 
boiler. 


5. Reducing manufacturing costs 
through such activities as simplification, 
standardization of materials, standardiza- 
tion of products, standardization of 
methods, standardization of designs, im- 
proved repair service, improved packing 
and shipping, improved equipment and 
technological research. 


6. Combating rackets in industry 
such as racketeering dealer association 
memberships, exposition rackets, special 
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advertising dodges, 
advertising, etc. 


So much for a program designed 
to illustrate the need and to sug- 
gest several possible cost reduction 
activities for a ‘trade association. 
Other cost reduction activities of 
trade associations might have to do 
with reduction of taxes of corpora- 
tions, co-operative buying of raw 
materials or of advertising and other 
services, even consulting services, an 
employment service that would con- 
serve the industry’s personnel that 


local trade paper 


would otherwise be lost, legislative 


(Continued on page 24) 


What SALES EXECUTIVES Must Do 
to HOLD THEIR JOBS in 1932 


HE Sales Executive who fails 

to follow the three fundamental 

principles given below is liable 
to be looking for a new job before the 
first half of 1932 is gone. Or, worse, 
he will be holding on to his job only 
by the charity of his company. 


1. The Sales Executive of 1932 
must accept present conditions and 
obstacles as normal and must build on 
that basis. 


2. The Sales Executive of 1932 
must not hesitate to replace non-pro- 


ducers in his organization. He must 
eliminate “deadwood” and “weak 
sisters.” 


3. The Sales Executive of 1932 
must do his own thinking, planning, 
and work. He can no longer depend 
on his sales force to find solutions of 
sales problems for him. The day of 
selling by “inspiration” is past. 


Actual production will be the only 
yardstick by which the Sales Execu- 
tive of 1932 will be measured. 

Boards of directors, stockholders, 
presidents of companies are through 
with listening to crying and whining. 
They are now saying—and will em- 
phatically continue to say—to Sales 
Executives: “Where are our sales? 
If we must await improvement in 
conditions before sales increase, as 
you tell us, why can’t we wait with- 
out you, and save overhead? We can 
hire a saleswatchman more cheaply 
than we can a Sales Executive! What 
we want are not prospectuses of the 
future but orders to-day!” 


I 


The Sales Executive of 1932 must 
realize that from his standpoint the 
trouble to-day is not ‘so much in- 


. Start. 


By JACK KLEIN 


Author of “Me, Triumphant” and 
“Short Cuts for Salesmen” 


creased sales resistance as it is de- 
creased selling power. 

It is for the Sales Executive to dig 
into his own methods of working and 
thinking. It is up to him to correct 
the methods of his salesmen. It is 
up to him to reconsider. their terri- 
tories, check up on their sales talk, 
hours of work and play, and to en- 
force a rigid observance of known 
rules of selling. 

If the Sales Executive of 1932 will 
do that, he need not worry about 
business conditions. If he will cure 
his own depression, outside depression 
will not exist so far as he and his 
company are concerned. 


II 


“Deadwood” salesmen, ‘“weak- 
sister” salesmen must be sacrificed in 
these times not only for their own 
good, but in the interests of business 
as a whole. 

The salesmen who is licked now, 
who has been licked by the depres- 
sion, will never again produce as he 
once did. To lean upon him, to hope 
for his recovery, is a futility. For 
himself, he had better make a new 
The cost of trying to salvage 
such men will stagger industry and 
will submerge the Sales Executive of 
1932 who attempts it! 

Even in commission organizations 
these “deadwood” and “weak-sister” 
salesmen must go! A chain is as 
strong only as its weakest link. 

“Weak-sister” salesmen take con- 


solation from the fact that there are 
other “weak-sisters” in the organiza- 
Salesmen who are just aver- 


tion. 


age will, by comparison, imagine 
themselves as “stars” and will be 
smug and content with just fair pro- 
duction. And the “star” will be re- 
garded, also by comparison, as a mir- 
acle worker rather than as a pace- 
setter. 

Standards must be raised for the 
sake of new salesmen of the staff— 
and the Sales Executive of 1932 must 
develop new blood in his organiza- 
tion. 

III 


Too many Sales Executives have 
used the slumps of their salesmen as 
shields for their own lack of actual 
management and ingenuity. 

To leave to salesmen in the field 
the task of finding the way out of 
present obstacles and conditions is to 
ask the sales force to assume the job 
of sales management. This is un- 
fair to the salesman, who looks for 
guidance and leadership to the Sales 
Executive. It is unfair to the com- 
pany, which holds the Sales Execu- 
tive in that job to overcome ob- 
stacles. : 

Pure inspiration, as'we have known 
it in sales management, no longer 
works. Actual field example and 
demonstration, actual field leadership 
alone, will bring’ men out of the pres- 
ent sales depression and make profits 
for the company. 

The Sales Executive of 1932 must 
roll up his sleeves and go to work 
again. 

The Sales Executive of 1932 must 
be the man that he was when he first 
fought his way to the top. He must 
go back to the sound, hard-working 
principles, methods, ideas,. force, 
fight and ambition that bowled over 
all opposition, all competition, and 
won him his job in the first place. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


WOULD that I possessed the art 

of words to fix the real is- 
sue with which the troubled world 
is faced into the mind and heart of 
every American man and woman. 
Our country and the world are to- 
day involved in more than a finan- 
cial crisis. We are faced with the 
primary question of human relations, 
which reaches to the very depth of 
organized society and to the depth 
of human conscience. This civiliza- 
tion and this great complex, which 
we call American life, is builded and 
can alone survive upon the transla- 
tion into individual action of that 
fundamental philosophy announced 
by the Saviour nineteen centuries 
ago. Part of our national suffering 
to-day is from failure to observe 
these primary yet inexorable laws of 
human relationship. Modern society 
cannot survive with the defense of 
Cain, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
—Herbert Hoover. 


Mechanical development should 
create opportunity for leisure, not 


for unemployment.—William Green, 


president, American Federation of 


Labor. 


It is my firm conviction that al- 
most every man has within himself 
a source of undiscovered power, 
power of imitation, df initiative and 
of ability to do the things yet un- 
tried, that, if discovered and set to 
work, would surely carry him to 
greater heights than as yet attained. 
—George M. Verity, president, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


When a’ man tells you that he 
knows the exact truth about anything 
vou are safe in inferring that he is 
an inexact man.—Bertrand Russell. 


My message to you is: Be courage- 
‘ous. I have lived a long time. I 
‘have seen history repeat itself again 
‘and again. I have seen many depres- 
* sions in business. Always America 


‘‘has come out stronger and more pros- 
* perous. ‘ Be as brave as your fathers 
‘ before you: Have faith. 

ward.—Thormhas A. Edison. 


Go for- 


The unstabilizing influence in in- 
dustry is the growth of banker con- 
trol, a force which is making for 
over-productive capacity. I strongly 
lay the blame for super-productive 
capacity in our mills and factories 
to the banking influence which is 
solely interested in the greater sale 
of securities. It is this capacity for 
over-production which lies at the 
root of our periods of deflation, such 
as resulted in the present depres- 
sion.— William Z. Ripley, Professor 
of Economics, Harvard University. 





. 
A Text 


Take away the dross from 
the silver, and there shall 
come forth a vessel for the 
finer.—Proverbs 25:4. 


From T. G. Wade, Greensboro, 
N. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


The years have brought you their 
finest gift if they have taught you to 
be kind.—Edwin H. Stuart. 


Each of us might if we tried hard 
find in every one of our friends, or 
in people we only meet and part with, 
something to praise instead of criti- 
cise. Instead of so much praising 
of ourselves let us look sharper to 
find in others’ something to praise. 
Self-praise is “no good.” It is a 
counterfeit coin, not fit to pass on. 
—John Wanamaker. 


It would be a wonderful world if 
we could do as well to-day as we ex- 
pect to do to-morrow.—Dr. Collectem. 


It is easier to keep old customers 
than to get new ones. Never let a 
customer quit without finding out the 
reason why and taking measures to 
prevent another customer leaving for 
the same reason.—William Feather. 


pened principle for business is 
necessary for further progress. 
The old principle was conceived in 
greed and stupidity and has caused 
endless suffering. Its theme has been 
to get all it could regardless of so- 
ciety. The difference between the 
merchant of the old school and the 
robber is that they use different 
tools with which to extract money 
from their victims. In late years 
there has been a trend toward im- 
provement in merchandising, and 
where that has occurred big busi- 
ness has grown.—W. T. Grant. 


Applause is the spur of noble 
minds, the end and aim of weakness. 


—C. C. Colton. 


Our most valuable possessions are 
those which can be shared without 
lessening ; those which when shared 
multiply. Our least valuable posses- 
sions are those which when divided 
are diminished.—William H. Dan- 
forth. 


Nothing is so contagious as enthus- 
iasm; it moves stones, it charms 
brutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of 
sincerity, and truth accomplishes no 
victories without it—Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

From G. F. Brewer, Boston, Mass. 


There can never be peace where 
material values of money, place, 
pleasure and power are the whole 
object of human pursuit.—Dr. Cyril 
Norwood. 


It is almost as difficult to make a 
man unlearn his errors as his knowl- 
edge.—Colton. 


All religion, all art, all finance, all 
business, every ship at sea, every 
bridge that spans the gulf, and every 
discovery in the great world of 
science owes its origin, its inception, 
its first impulse to the exercise of 
that strange gift, imagination—a 
power to make images.—Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman. 
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a new teletypewriter service 


TELETYPEWRITER exchanges, similar to telephone 
exchanges, now make it possible for any sub- 
scriber to this service to typewrite by wire 
instantly to any other subscriber, whether he 
be around the corner or across the continent. 
Subscribers can type back and forth by wire 
for short or long periods, just as they now 
talk by telephone. 

Messages, inquiries, reports—typed in your 
office — are instantly and accurately reproduced 
on any other subscriber’s teletypewriter. Identi- 
cal typewritten copies, made by both sending 
and receiving machines, are available for 
permanent records. 

This new service differs from existing private- 

y 


IS; 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION JUST CALL 
e 


Cas 


line teletypewriter service in that any subscriber 
may ask for any other subscriber and be 


connected immediately. The cost is low. 





Teletypewriter Service provides two-way com- 
munication. 

Speed of connection is as fast as telephone 
service. 

A typewritten record, one or more copies, is 
produced simultaneously by both sending 
and receiving machines. 

Material transmitted may be recorded on forms 
if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary typewriters 
in appearance. 

Teletypewriters can be operated by any one 
who can operate a typewriter. 

You can use Teletypewriter Service any time 
you need it. 

A most economical form of record communica- 
tion. 
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Getting Business Back to the Rails 


have made a difference of 48 hours 
in delivery time. 

The Northern Pacific has a differ- 
ent system of expediting merchandise 
movement, particularly between cen- 
ters 150 to 250 miles apart. The 
road gives first morning delivery by 
speeding up schedules generally, but 
also by consolidating a thrice-a-week 
freight and a daily passenger service 
into a daily mixed service. The 
same road has cut one day each from 
the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic Sea- 
board and to the Denver district. 

The Union Pacific takes the even- 
ing-arrival bull by the horns. Instead 
of letting L. C. L. freight hold over 
until morning, this road changed its 
operating organization in certain lo- 
calities from day to night work. First 
morning delivery is the rule of this 
company within the states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado and Wyom- 
ing. 

But merchandising, of course, 
means actual selling as well as shap- 
ing the product to public taste. And 
railroads are learning to sell, too. 
For example, the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas says: “A very persistent 
effort is being made to impress upon 
our more than 10,000 employees the 
fact that the management expects 


activities designed to protect the in- 
dustry from new and possibly un- 
bearable costs, traffic and warehous- 
ing services, financial activities de- 
signed to prevent expansion of the 
industry and consequent capital costs 
which the market could not ultimately 
bear. 

One could elaborate at considerable 
length on the cost reduction possibili- 
ties of each of these several topics. 
The possibilities, for instance, of re- 
ducing insurance costs have not even 
been scratched by more than a few 
trade associations. The fact is that 
new clauses can be written into con- 
tracts at no increase in premium, that 
old clauses can be removed, that rates 
can be reduced, and best of all, that 
co-operation between the trade asso- 
ciation and the insurance fraternity 
can result in economies to both. 

Some trade associations have a spe- 
cial responsibility, not only for help- 
ing reduce the costs in their own par- 
ticular industry, but also in helping 
to reduce the cost of industry gener- 
ally. The machine tool industry, for 
instance, is a secondary industry 
which assumes the responsibility of 


(Continued from page 18) 


each and every worker to be a ‘public 
relations counsel’ for our lines. 
Through various division and gener- 
al office organizations, an extensive 
employees’ solicitation campaign is al- 
ways under way. In order that they 
may carry on this work successfully 
and intelligently, employees at these 
meetings are kept thoroughly advised 
as to the improvements and better- 
ments in the service and are urged 
to lose no opportunity to obtain ad- 
ditional business for our lines and 
create a favorable impression on the 
traveler, shipper and on the public 
generally. Katy employees at all 
points are encouraged to take an ac- 
tive part in all civic and social activi- 
ties in their communities and to take 
every opportunity to impress upon 
those with whom they come in con- 
tact that the Katy is a local institution. 


“The Katy is somewhat proud that 
it is the first railroad in the South- 
west, and I believe in the country, to 


take unique steps in merchandising. 


its freight service. An investigation 
showed that a very large portion of 
our business consists of wheat, cot- 
ton, cattle, petroleum products and 
perishables. In an effort to give ex- 
pedited service to the shippers of 
these various commodities, special 
traffic positions were created several 


Your Trade Association 
(Continued from page 21) 


not only helping the industry to re- 
duce its own costs, but also of helping 
other industries to reduce their costs 
by helping them to modernize their 
production methods and production 
equipment. 


OO many factory equipment 

companies have, down to date, 
been selling what they have been 
clever enough to produce rather than 
selling to the user a service that its 
customers want in terms of produc- 
tion needs. Most factory equipment 
industries need to become more mer- 
chandising and sales minded. The 
broad machinery industry needs to 
think more and more in terms of the 
value of the service which they are 
affording to the customer rather 
than in terms of the cost of the ma- 
chine. 

If I remember rightly, I have heard 
of factory machine manufacturers 
accepting apathetically purchasing 
agents’ comparisons of machine prices 
in terms of weight. As long as the 
machinery builders let customers 
think of machinery in such terms, the 
customers will not get out of the ma- 


months ago so that we now have a 
special traffic representative in charge 
of each of these major freight traf- 
fic divisions. By doing this, we 
eliminated, at one stroke, a vast 
amount of red tape. For instance, 
under the old plan, a traffic represen- 
tative would be asked for informa- 
tion concerning, say, a perishable 
shipment. He in turn would relay. 
the request to the division freight 
representative and he in turn to the 
general freight representative of the 
traffic department. This all occa- 
sioned a great deal of waste time, 
trouble and delay in furnishing the 
information and lining up the move- 
ment. Now all inquiries and cor- 
respondence referring to perishable 
products are sent direct to the perish- 
able traffic representative who is em- 
powered to act immediately on all 
matters relating to perishable ship- 
ments. Shippers of these various 
commodities have been quick to ap- 
preciate the benefits of this new set- 
up and we feel that in creating such 
positions we have gone a long way 
toward eliminating one of the faults 
that shippers in the past have found 
with the railroads.” 

If this is an example of what the 
railroads are coming to, there’s real 
hope! 


chinery the cost reduction values 
which they should get. The equipment 
industry owes it to their public to get 
American industry thinking in terms 
of operating manufacturing costs 
rather than in terms of capital costs 
alone. Herein lies a vast opportunity 
for the machinery industry to help all 
other trades reduce their operating 
costs. 

In conclusion and in summary, the 
argument is that the individual trade 
association, at least in all except ex- 
tractive industries, must anticipate a 
degree of competition such as we 
have never before experienced or 
dreamed. In order to preserve the 
market we must think in terms of the 
needs of the market and we must get 
our costs down. It is only safe to 
assume that the price movement wi'!l 
be gently downward for a consider- 
able period and that there will be no 
substantial change in the Sherman 
Anti-trust laws. The positive pro- 
gram for the trade association for the 
next decade is to help the industry 
get its costs down so as to do busi- 
ness profitably within the price level 
at normal volumes. 
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“Do you knowthat your partnership 
will be dissolved by law if one of 





you should die? a 








Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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“\JOU three partners have 

established a fine business. 
Working together you can 
guard your mutual and indi- 
vidual profits in your company. 
But do you know what will 
happen to your company if one 
of you should die? It will be 
dissolved by law. 


“Unless you are prepared to 
make a cash settlement fully 
equalling the value of a de- 
ceased partner’s share of the 
business, the survivors may be 
compelled to liquidate the 
assets of the firm by selling 
out the business at the best 
price obtainable. 





© 1931 M.1.1.co, 


“In case of a forced sale, tangi- 
ble assets are often sold at a 
loss and the intangible assets 
—such as good will—are wiped 
out. Then the surviving partners 
or the estate of the deceased 
get only a portion of what they 
had a right to expect for their 
years of hard work and thought- 
ful planning.” 


Are you a partner in a business 
—whether large or small? If 
so, why not ask a Metropolitan 
Field-Man to present a program 
by which you can fully protect 
the mutual interests of your 
partners, yourself and the 
estate of each? 


For details of such Program, or insurance policies in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT> + ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





...B. C. Forbes Says... 
























































ROGRESS is being made in 
creating foundations for sounder 
business. 


All too tardily, measures are under 
way to meet emergencies caused by 
fanatical deflation. Organizations 
have been or are being formed to aid 
hard-pressed banks, to prevent weak 
railroads from sinking into bank- 
ruptcy, to furnish real estate credit, 
to cope with other “reconstruction” 
necessities. 

Whereas pessimism had degener- 
ated into despair during the first half 
of December, leading many to con- 
clude that security values were to be 
all but wiped out, mid-December 
brought a sudden, sharp upturn in 
bonds and in stocks, accompanied by 
some recovery in our chief com- 
modity prices. 

Mischievous, alarmist rumors that 
several gigantic banks were danger- 
ously overloaded with German bonds 
and short term credits were, at the 
same time, exploded by the facts pre- 
sented to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee by Thomas W. Lamont and 
Charles E. Mitchell, both eminently 
equipped to speak authoritatively. 


Moreover, a more hopeful view of 
the railway wage problem was in- 
spired by statements from Daniel E. 
Willard, representing the railway ex- 
ecutives, and by the expressed desire 
of railway union representatives to 
continue negotiations. The financial 


FORBES for 


Reconstruction 


Is Making Progress. 


Our Future 


Is Very Largely 


In Our Own Minds 


community concluded that, one way 
or the other, wage rates would shortly 
be brought nearer the capacity of the 
railroads to pay. 

Another helpful incident which oc- 
curred at the time pessimism was 
moving towards the point of despair 
was an announcement that an agree- 
ment had finally been reached for 
curtailment of copper production. 
This was immediately followed by 
modest marking-up of quotations. 

That hoarding has subsided was 
revealed by the weekly statistics. 
Brokers’ loans were shown to be 
diminishing steadily, the amount bor- 
rowed averaging less than one dollar 
on each share of stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
trasted with eight dollars per share 
in 1929—a most significant trans- 
formation. Then, too, gold imports 
were reported in excess of gold ex- 
ports. 


ASHINGTON haggling over 

the one-year moratorium 
granted by President Hoover was not 
relished in high financial circles, even 
though the final outcome was never 
doubted. The feeling gains ground 
that the more responsible of our law 
makers have had brought home to 
them by their own folks back home 
the gravity of economic conditions 
and the urgent need for sinking par- 
tisan politics for the larger purpose 
of hastening constructive legislation. 


Some who would delight to put 
Hoover in a hole hesitate to persist in 
cbstructionism lest they also be pulled 
into the hole. 

Meanwhile, industrial and business 
developments have continued mixed. 
Slight betterment in certain directions 
has been counterbalanced by slight 
backsliding in other directions. Bank 
failures have decreased but commer- 
cial failures have been numerous. 
The motor industry is taking on more 
men, but the steel industry has re- 
lapsed into its customary holiday 
slump. Retail Christmas trade proved 
only so-so. Employment appears to 
be holding its own. 


T THIS writing, it is impossible 
to determine whether the mid- 
month rebound in securities will turn 
out to have been more than a tem- 
porary attempt to correct what ad- 
mittedly had become overdone bear- 
ishness. Nor can the outcome of the 
different remedial measures urged by 
President Hoover be determined. 

Nevertheless, while uncertainty 
still prevails, there is accumulating 
indication that hysteria is likely to be 
followed by some degree of sanity in 
coming weeks. 

When sentiment changes for the 
better, so will virtually everything 
else. 

Our future is very largely in our 
own hands—or, it would be more cor- 
rect to say, in our own minds. 
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IME-SAVING News 






A Digest for Busy Men 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


No Great Firmness Over 

Year-End. Bond Eligibility 

Aided. New Low for Loans, 

HE YEAR END FIRMNESS in 

money rates has begun to develop 

in accordance with the usual seasonal 

expectation. Thus far, however, the 

movement has been barely discernible. 

The plethora of funds makes it quite 

certain that no real flurry of rapid ad- 

vance will be seen this year, and the 

most to be expected is a further moder- 

ate tendency toward higher interest 

rates which will in all probability dis- 

appear shortly after the first or second 
business day of the new year. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Call Money ..ccccseccccooee 3% 24% 24% 
60-50 TAF TUM ccicccccces 3% 2% 2% 
Commercial Paper ........ + 4 

New York Rediscount .... 34% 3% 2 


The difficulties of keeping important 
bonds on the legal list due to declining 
earnings have been at least partially 
met in New York State through an 
agreement by the official authorities. 
Revision of the New York State bank- 
ing law is planned whereby the eligibil- 
ity of railway bonds as investments for 
savings banks will be maintained at their 
previous status until approximately April 
Ist, 1933. This revision provides, in ef- 
fect, that 1931 earnings will be disregard- 
ed in determining the eligibility of such 
bonds. 


ROKERS’ LOANS continue to de- 

cline, and in the entire year of 
1931 there were only about ten weekly 
reports which showed advances in the 
figures published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

The latest compilation shows total 
loans to brokers at only $662,000,000. 
This is a drop of nearly $30,000,000 in 
a single week and sets a new low record 
for all time in this series. The latest 
figures also show a drop of about $1,- 
300,000,000 from the same time a year 
previous, and compare with a record 
high of nearly $7,000,000,000 in October 
of 1929, 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have expanded according to their an- 
ticipated seasonal trend around the holi- 
day and year end period, when this 
series normally reaches its highest fig- 
ures. Despite the increase, however, the 
weekly figures are still anywhere from 


three to five billion dollars under the 
corresponding week of the previous year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1930 
New York $5,960,149,000 
RL  cledeccusemes 527,785,000 
Philadelphia 507,865,000 
Cleveland 693,291,000 
Richmond 1482, 
RE, hadnsecaasee 237,123,000 
CREE. nc cnenests 051 1,280,757,000 
eee 000 266,375,000 
Minneapolis 187,518,000 
Kansas City .... 289,993,000 
SS 168,916,000 
San Francisco 748,185,000 





MOU! — Sassesesnasic $7,921,371,000  $11,175,439,000 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Lowest in a Dec- 

ade. I. C. C. Asks Regula- 

tion for Competitors. The 
Wage Problem 


ARNING REPORTS are still far 
from satisfactory and are running 
at the lowest levels in a decade for cor- 
responding periods of the year. Final 
reports for all Class 1 railroad systems 
during the month of October show total 
net operating income at only $64,000,000. 
This is an advance of less than $10,- 
000,000 over the $55,318,000 reported in 
the preceding month and is not much 
over half of the $112,000,000 reported by 
the same roads in October of 1930. 
The $64,000,000 profit reported for Oc- 
tober of the past year compares with 
$153,000,000 in the same month of 1929 
and with a high record for that month 
of better than $166,000,000 in October 
of 1928. 
For the first ten months of 1931 Class 
1 railroads have now reported a net op- 
erating income of only $472,000,000. Such 
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a figure is at an annual rate of return 
of only 2 per cent. on claimed property 
investment and shows a decline of just 
under 40 per cent. from the $773,000,000 
net reported by the same roads in the 
first ten months of 1930. 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS con- 

tinue their tendency toward the 
usual seasonal decline which takes place 
around the end of the year, but still 
have been holding up somewhat better 
than is seasonally expected. The latest 
report of the American Railway As- 
sociation shows total freight car loadings 
of all Class 1 systems at around 600,000 
cars per week. This is a decline of 
about 150,000 cars per week from the 
same period of the previous year and 
compares with nearly 900,000 cars in the 
corresponding weeks of 1929. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has finally agreed to the rate increase on 
certain commodities which was an- 
nounced late in the Fall, with the added 
proviso that the plan for pooling the 
results of such increases be _ revised 
along the lines of the railroads’ sug- 
gestions. 

This means that instead of the strong- 
er roads giving away the additional earn- 
ings resulting from the increases to the 
weaker roads, the latter class of sys- 
tems who are in dire need of funds to 
meet bond maturities will receive aid 
from the other roads in the form of 
loans instead of outright gifts. The 
higher freight rates are expected to go 
into effect early in the present new year. 


ELP FOR THE RAILROADS has 

‘finally come at last as an indirect 
gesture from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has been accused in 
the past of always taking the side 
against the railroads. Thus far the aid 
is rather ephemeral, but it indicates at 
least a change in sentiment. 

In its annual report to Congress at 
the close of last year the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommended that 
Congress take some action for the regu- 
lation of services in competition with 
the railroads. Automobiles, trucks and 
waterways are the most important of 
such competitors and it has long been 
one of the points argued by the rail- 
roads that such competition should be 
regulated by the Government just as 
are the railroads. 

If Congress acts on this suggestion, 
it will be a signal victory for the rail- 
road cause, and in any case, the recom- 
mendations of the I. C. C. indicate that 
that august body has not lost all in- 
terest in fair play for the railroads. 
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FFORTS AT WAGE REDUCTION 

for all domestic railroads as a whole 
continue, but the matter is still in proc- 
ess of argument and promises to be 
drawn out somewhat further. The sub- 
ject is dealt with at greater length in 
this issue in the Labor and Wages sec- 
tion on page 31. 


PRICES 


Year Closes with Recoveries 
but Trend Uncertain. Some 
Staples Definitely Improved. 


ENERAL COMMODITY MAR- 

KETS closed the year with a rather 
indecisive tone. During most of De- 
cember the most important staples con- 
tinued to show further irregular reces- 
sions from the rapid advances which 
took place during the late Fall. At the 
extreme end of the year some more defi- 
nite recoveries developed, but prices are 
generally still considerably below those 
prevailing around the beginning of De- 
cember. 

On the other hand, the general com- 
modity level is holding fairly well above 
the extreme lows which were generally 
registered immediately prior to the Au- 
tumn advance, and the year thus closes 
with commodity prices at least moder- 
ately above their extreme low levels. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Oe ee 140.401 140.369 163.020 
Bradstreet’s _........ 7.9123 8.0877 10.0578 
Bureau of Labor..... 68.3 68.4 80.4 


The weekly indexes continue some- 
what irregular but generally inclined 
toward lower levels. The Fisher index 
of 200 wholesale commodities has moved 
gradually lower toward the close of the 
past year. Based on 1926 average prices 
as 100 the latest Fisher index stands at 
around 67. This figure compares with 
around 80 at the close of 1930 and 
93 in the final month of 1929. The latest 
figures are near the lowest levels reached 
in approximately sixteen years. 
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Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red.... $.74 $.75%  $1.01% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow .. 53 55% 87 
GEE, DOs, Bracctiexains 36% 384 45 
We skate dicsamses t 4.50 4.65 
CEE... Gevesenes cues .0650 .07 
Sugar, Gran. 4.50 4.65 
Beef, Family ... 16.00 21.00 
Irom, 2X Phila A 15.51 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 29.00 29.00 31.00 
eee 3.75 3.85 5.10 
CER: ai iae anna 7.25 6.75 10.00 
Zinc, E. St. Lonis.... 3.15 3.12 4.05 
MD.  ekeakanenesannee 21.75 21.00 24.00 
a ees re 6.20 6.10 9.80 
SS ee ee rnnene 4.42 4.29 
ROE. icseseancu 103 123 123 
MOE CMD 6 x ichaisincncs Py | Be js 85 


RREGULAR PRICE TRENDS in in- 

dividual commodities have been al- 
most as important as the general trend 
toward gentle recession during the clos- 
ing month of the past year. While the 
most important staples have tended 
toward lower quotations, at least a small 
portion of the list has enjoyed good 
buying and a fair measure of recovery 
from prices current a month ago. 

The cotton market has for once gone 
contrary to the general movement in 
the grain markets and has displayed a 
fair measure of recovery during the past 
fortnight. 


ETAL PRICES have also been 

somewhat firmer. Steel quotations 
could hardly be called very strong, but 
some of the individual classifications like 
scrap, nails and wire have shown mod- 
erate advances. 

The miscellaneous metals have also 
behaved better, with copper prices up 
moderately on renewed indications of a 
world agreement on production. 

Silk prices have been weak as a result 
of Japan’s descent from the gold stand- 
ard. 

Newsprint quotations have again de- 
clined to a new low and rubber prices 
have been firm to higher on continued 
chances for some regulation of leading 
world output. 

Oil prices 


have continued irregular 


with little important change. 
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CANADA 


Sentiment and Trade Show 

Recovery. Savings Advance. 

Government Deficit. Census 

Statistics. 

ENERAL BUSINESS CONDI- 

TIONS are approximately similar 

to those in the United States. There 

has been no great change in actual in- 

dustrial activity in recent weeks. The 

optimism engendered by the rapid com- 

modity advance during the Fall months 

has been at least partly dissipated by 

renewed recessions. The crop situation 

has improved moderately, however, and 

in a general way sentiment in the north- 

ern Dominion appears to be a shade 

brighter than it has been in the United 
States. 

A recent statistical report by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce indi- 
cates that the Canadian public has been 
buying more luxuries recently than for 
a number of months past. Retail sales 
of radios and other musical instruments 
in October were larger than in any pre- 
vious month for nearly a full year 
preceding. 

Sales of candy were the largest in six 
months, while retail sales of furniture 
and department stores also set up a new 
high record for the year in October. 
Clothing, boots and shoes, groceries, 
meats, etc., also showed considerable in- 
crease in sales during the month of 
October. 

Such buying was due perhaps in part 
to seasonal factors but it also resulted 
almost certainly from the better senti- 
ment created by the rapid advance dur- 
ing October in price of wheat and other 
grains, thus indicating the psychological 
aspects of the current depression. 


AVINGS BANK DEPOSITS con- 
tinue to rise, according to statements 
by the Canadian chartered banks. The 
latest figures show note circulation of 
$153,000,000, demand deposits of $580,- 
000,000, and total assets of over 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 





FORBES Map of Business Conditions, December {, 1931 
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$3,000,000,000. All three of these latter 
figures show a slight decline from the 
previous year. Savings deposits, on the 
other hand, stand at $1,462,000,000, or 
an increase of more than $30,000,000 from 
the same period of the previous year. 
A Canadian deficit in Governmental 
accounting is indicated by reports for 
the first eight months of the fiscal year. 
As is the case generally, Government in- 
come has fallen off, while. expenditures 
have held fairly steady. Expectations 
now point to a deficit of around $100,- 
000,000 for the full fiscal year, and an 


increase in taxes. 


ENSUS FIGURES. Increased in- 

dustrial employment, despite dis- 
placement of men by machines, as well 
as development of new farm lands in 
the Canadian West, are reflected in lat- 
est census figures issued by the Cana- 
dian government. Total population of 
Canada in 1931 is placed at 10,353,778, 
increase of 17.82 per cent. over 10 years 
ago, when the last census was taken. 

Most populous provinces are industrial 
Ontario and Quebec in eastern Canada, 
and both showed large increases. Que- 
bec, slightly less populous than Ontario, 
showed the largest numerical and per- 
centage growth of the two, the 1931 to- 
tal of 2,869,793 being 508,888 higher than 
10 years ago and representing a 21.56 
per cent. gain. 

‘Ontario’s total increased 16.80 per cent. 

to 3,426,488. Opening of many new in- 
dustries, including a large number of 
branch plants by United States com- 
panies, together with mineral develop- 
ment in these two provinces, were chiefly 
responsible for the rapid gains made in 
this area. 

Largest percentage growth of 31.38 
per cent. was shown by the Pacific Coast 
province of British Columbia, the popu- 
lation of which now totals 689,210. De- 
velopment of this trade-outlet territory 
to the Orient parallels growth of the 
Pacific Coast, in the United States. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Railroad Wage Reduction 
to the Fore. Immigration 
Lowest in 100 Years. 


HE PROBLEM OF RAILROAD 

WAGE reduction continues to be 
the most important subject in this field. 
A few of the individual railroads have 
actually cut wages already, either with 
or without the consent of the workers, 
but with these few exceptions the rail- 
roads are presenting a united front for 
peaceful settlement of the controversy 
without recourse to arbitration boards 
or possible strikes. 

The meeting of railway labor which 
was held in Chicago around the middle 
of the past month failed to settle the 
matter, as had been hoped. The only 
announcement from that meeting was a 
request that the railroad executives 
select a committee and empower that 
committee to meet with the railway 
employee commission to negotiate the 
entire subject to its full conclusion. 

After some rather bitter but private 
controversy, the more peaceful element 





Is it really 
your Digestion? 


Almost every executive has a tendency to feel 
a bit out of sorts these days. It’s the times. 

But when you feel run down—particularly after 
meals — when you have headaches, heartburn, | 
dizziness — don’t blame it on your stomach right 
off. It may not be your digestion at all. 


The average cigar with its normal nicotine 
content 1s very apt to cause many of the symptoms 
of stomach disorder. | 


Why not first try a change in your smoking 
habits? 


Thousands of hard-working executives have 


found 
SANO CIGARS 


(Nicotine Reduced to less than 1%) 








a quick relief for what they thought was stomach trouble. 
And now they smoke SANO exclusively! Reducing the 
nicotine content to a minimum has not affected the 
aroma or the taste of the fine, long, all Havana 
filler one bit. You will find SANO a 

perfect smoke. Mild, yet rich, full 
of pep and pleasure, yet bring- 

ing peace and content- 
ment. Try SANO, and 

you will become 
a SANO fan. 

























Most 
good dealers 
and clubs carry 
SANO. If yours 
does not — send the 
coupon for a convincing 
trial package. 


HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, Inc. 
1 81 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
| Send me a trial package of 7 SANO Invincibles— 
regular price 15c each. My remittance of $1.00 
is enclosed. 
eal | 
I ' 
| CE Me: ckpcwhtidineeaskdneehaeese sein sna sndweeneeuin | 
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Also Makers of SANO CIGARETTES and SANO PIPE TOBACCO—all reduced to less than 1% nicotine 
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among the employers group won out 
and such a committee has been appoint- 
ed. Meetings and arguments are still 
going on. It is quite certain that the 
employees are unwilling to take the 
proposed 10 per cent. wage reduction 
without getting something in return, and 
they are using all their bargaining pow- 
er to get as much as possible. 

Nevertheless it appears that the unions 
recognize the need for such a wage re- 
duction and, if they can strike a good 
bargain, they are willing to take a cut 
voluntarily, without forcing the railroads 
to go through a legal battle, in which 
case the roads would probably ask at 
least a 15 per cent. reduction and with- 
out any specified time limit. 


MMIGRATION DECLINES have 

been growing more noticeable ever 
since the current depression began, and 
the annual report of the Secretary of 
Labor has recently disclosed that fewer 
immigrants are now being admitted to 
the United States than at any time 
in the past hundred years. The actual 
tide of immigration at the present time 
is reported at only about 20 per cent. 
of the figures current only a year ago. 
An example was given in the statement 
that only 3,534 immigrants entered the 
United States in June of last year, com- 
pared with more than 175,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1913. 


STEEL BACKLOG LOWEST 72 10 YEARS 


(US. STEEL BOOKINGS zz MILLIONS of TONS) 
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Meanwhile, efforts are going forward 
for a broadening of the grounds on 
which aliens may be deported from this 
country. Recent recommendations by 
the Commissioner of Immigration look 
toward the easier and quicker deporta- 
tion of aliens repeatedly convicted of 
violating the law, or who show active 
interest in organizations in this country 
for the overthrow of the Government. 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Talks for While, 
then Takes Holiday. New 
Tax Proposals. Chicago 
Gets Republican Convention 


HE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

could hardly be termed a _ very 
startling document, and there were no 
surprises in store for either Congress or 
the nation at large. 

Some of the more important sugges- 
tions included organization of a federally 
financed reconstruction corporation; a 
home loan discount company; the further 
reduction in government expenses; an 
emergency tax increase; widening of the 
discount powers for the Federal Re- 
serve Banks; railway consolidation and 
further decrease in armament expense. 


The President opposed any wholesale 
revision of the tariff, went on record 
as favoring American adherence to the 
World Court, and was characteristically 
silent regarding the prohibition question. 

The Democrats have organized the 
House of Representatives with John N. 
Garner, Texas, elected as Speaker. The 
first test vote on liberalizing house rules 
resulted in a Democratic victory by a 
vote of 227 to 194. 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS DECLINE 
(ORDINARY RECEIPTS in BILLIONS of DOLLARS ) 
44 
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AX INCREASE PROPOSALS re- 
commended by the Treasury De- 

partment were not wholly unexpected. 
To a large degree the emergency reve- 
nue act of 1924 has been revived. The 
suggestions embody large increases in in- 
come and corporation taxes, going into 
the smaller income brackets for the 
first time in history but placing the 
greater share of new income taxes on 
the higher income brackets. The in- 
come tax increases are planned to be 
retro-active to apply to 1931 incomes. 

The new recommendations include in- 
creased postage rates, tobacco tax, stock 
sale tax and estate tax, and add new 
taxes on amusements, automobiles, tires, 
radios, checks, real estate deeds and tele- 
phone and telegraph messages. 

A summary of the present and pro- 
posed taxes is presented below: 


Miscellaneous Taxes 


Article Pres. Tax. Prop. Tax 
Amusements (10 per cent)* ...... Over 10 cents 
Passenger automobiles*™*.............. 5 per cent 
BUNORRCINIS CEUEEE oes. i:060:00:5-00000008 3 per cent 
Tires and accessories** ..........000. 2% per cent. 
Radios and phonographs** ............ 5 per cent. 
Coe BEE EERIE xs ccccccecccoscs 2 cents each 


Telephone, telegraph and cable mes- 
sages (15 to 50 contea)**.....0. sos 5 cents each 
Realty Conveyances™’ .....ccrcecsses 50 cents per 
$500 over $100 





*Over $3. 

**No tax under present law. 

Tobacco Products—Tax to be increased by 16 
2-3 per cent. over present. 

Transfer Stamp Tax or Capital Stock Sale— 
Increase of 1 per cent. over present rates. 

Estate Tax Rates—A super tax up to a maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent. over the present rates. 


Corporation Tax Rates 


The net incomes will be taxed 12% per cent. 
instead of the present 12 per cent. Exemptions 
ort incomes of $25,000 will be eliminated and a 
provision will be made for deducting gifts to the 
idle, where there are presently no provisions for 
deductions. 


Income Tax 


Taxable 

Dependents Income Present Proposed 
Married (1) ...... aire $1. 
Married (1) ...... 5,000 12.38 31.50 
Married (1) ...... 10,000 92.25 153.00 
Married (1) ...... 20,000 706. 869.50 
Married (1) ...... 50,000 4,573.75 5,549.50 
Married (1) ...... 100,000 15,753.75 22,029.50 
Married (1) ...... 500,000 115,753.75 199,029.50 
Single (None) .... 2,000 5.63 15.00 
Single (None) .... 5,000 39.38 60.00 
Single (None) .... 10,000 153.75 225.00 
Single (None) .... 25,000 1,288.75 1,491.25 
Single (None) ....100,000 15,843.75 22,115.00 
Single (None) ....500,000 115,843.75 199,115.00 


FORBES for 


Personal Exemption 
Present Proposed 


SMB  hssacesccseesncctaacen - $1,500 $1,000 
ON eer rc rr 3,500 2,500 
Each dependent ...........0- 400 400 


JOOVER DEBT MORATORIUM 
arguments continued sharp and bit- 
ter up to the holiday recess in Con- 
gress. Speeches flowed fast, thick and 
belligerent both for and against the 
President’s moratorium of one year on 
inter-governmental debts which was pro- 
posed during the international congress 
last June. 

Although further debate is likely, such 
wrangling appears even more worthless 
than usual, for the date on which most 
foreign payments to the United States 
should have been made passed on De- 
cember 15th. President Hoover took 
pains to inform foreign governments 
that a technical default at such time 
will incur no criticism and the regular 
December 15th payments were not made. 


HE HOLIDAY RECESS for Con- : 


gress was also made the subject of 
some bitter protest and debate, but both 
houses adjourned just before Christmas 
and will not re-convene until early in the 


new month. 
The Republicans have decided to hold 


their National Convention in Chicago on 
June 14th. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Crop Estimated Lar- 


gest in 5 Years. Crop Values 
Shrink. Statistics on Im- 
portant Commodities, 


EATHER CONDITIONS have im- 
proved moderately in the past 
week or two but have hardly been very 
favorable over the past six weeks. The 
harvesting of late and final crops in both 
cotton and grain was delayed by exces- 
sive cold and damp weather. On the 
other hand, generous rains in some of 
the Southeast wheat states and later 
snow coverings have improved local con- 
ditions and led to hurried plowing of 
ground previously given up to drought. 
In general, the winter grains remain 
in satisfactory condition throughout the 
greater portion of the central wheat dis- 
trict. . 


U.S COTTON CROP LARGEST 2» 5 YEARS 


20 MILLIONS of BALES 
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HE COTTON CROP has been 

further raised in the latest estimate 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
figure is now placed at 16,918,000 bales 
of 500 pounds each, compared with an 
estimated crop on November Ist, 1931, 
of 16,903,000 bales. 
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If the final crop comes up to the 16,- 
900,000 bales now indicated it will show 
an increase of nearly 3,000,000 bales 
over the 1930 harvest of 13,932,000 bales 
and will be the largest crop since 1926, 
when total output was just short of 
18,000,000 bales. 


STEEL OPERATIONS STILL LOV 


(PER CENT CAPACITY of INGOT OUTPUT ) 
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-\HRINKAGE OF CROP VALUES 

by nearly 50 per cent. in two years 
to a total for 1931 of $4,122,850,000 was 
shown by the Agriculture Department 
in its final report for the year. In 1930 
the total was $5,818,820,000, and in 1929, 
$8,088,494,000. The decline last year 
compared with 1930 was $1,695,970, and 
compared with 1929 the drop was 
$3,965,644,000. 

The reduction was uniform in all parts 
of the country except in the Dakotas, 
where it was heaviest, due to drought. 

Comparative values for the most im- 
portant crops follow (000 omitted.) : 
































Crop 1929 1930 1931 
LR: ) cca caeawunkenon $1,962,832 $1,349,218 $920,142 
Winter wheat ...... 609,360 381,491 341,458 
Durum wheat ...... 48,383 26,003 8,370 
Other Spg. wheat.. 183,642 107,353 45.772 
SS eer 1,385 514,847 395,600 
RR Skis sikidccscne 475,998 402,713 256,483 
MRE | sSatawencwars 152,334 118,359 70,119 
Oe ae 29,685 17,419 12,673 
Co ee 8,680 38,226 29,189 
Beans, dry, edible.. 76,765 53,719 31,199 
PORMNORE —Spcscaucae 5896 296,505 161,264 
Sweet potatoes 982 48,323 36,132 
eS eee ree 286,104 211,102 156,097 
CUE | adadearexene 1,217,829 659,455 485,611 


The government’s final estimate on 
1931 crops showed a new all time record 
for winter wheat production, at 12,- 
000,000 bushels in excess of the previous 
figures, while last year’s returns were 
lowered 10,000,000 bushels. Spring 
wheat was lowered about 5,000,000 bush- 
els for year’s crop, and raised 6,000,000 
bushels for 1930. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output and Gasoline 

Storage Gain. World Re- 

striction for Copper, Rub- 
ber and Coffee. 


ETROLEUM PRODUCTION con- 
tinues irregular but has once more 
shown a disposition toward recovery in 
volume. The latest weekly report of 
the American Petroleum Institute esti- 
mates average daily crude oil output in 
the United States at 2,356,000 barrels. 
This is a moderate increase of about 
7,000 barrels per day over the preceding 
week, 
This shows an advance of about 230,000 
barrels per day over the corresponding 
week of the previous year but is still 





considerably below the extreme highs of 
late last summer when production, stim- 
ulated by uncontrolled flow of the new 
field in East Texas, reached a high point 
of more than 2,600,000 barrels per day. 

Stocks of gasoline have also been ad- 
vancing after their long and steady de- 
cline from March through October 
last year. Starting with a low point 
in October of around 30,000,000 barrels, 
the latest figures show total stocks of 
gasoline at around 35,000,000 barrels. 
Despite this advance, however, the latest 
figures are more than 10,000,000 barrels 
below the high point reached last Spring. 


FFORTS AT WORLD RESTRIC- 

TION in numerous commodities 
continue but they are meeting with the 
usual difficulties in arriving at quotas 
agreeable to the individual producers. 

The Cuban sugar pool has broken up 
with a resounding report, and new ef- 
forts are now under way to save the 
Chadbourne plan and_ strengthen it. 
Latest indications are that Java pro- 
ducers are more amenable to world re- 
striction and have offered to limit actual 
sales of the 1932 crop of sugar to l,- 
500,000 tons, and reduce 1933 sowings 
from 40 to 50 per cent. if other coun- 
tries will do likewise. 

Rubber restriction appears to be far 
from a finished fact, but representatives 
of the most important world producers 
are still striving after an international 
agreement on restriction in London. 

Meanwhile, stocks of crude rubber on 
hand in the United States continue to 
rise and the price continues to fall. 
Stocks of crude rubber on hand in this 
country at the close of the past year are 
placed around 300,000 tons, with another 
75,000 tons on the way to American 
ports. Such supplies are the largest in 
the history of the American industry 
and are large enough to cover the aver- 
age consumption needs in this country 
for the entire year. 


ROGRESS ON COPPER RESTRIC- 

TION has improved considerably 
since the early part of December. The 
picture has changed rapidly quite a 
number of times in as many weeks. The 
latest report indicates that American 
producers are no longer holding back 
for a better deal on foreign marketing, 
and that a world pact will be signed for 
26% per cent. of capacity. 

Meanwhile, the National Coffee Coun- 
cil of Brazil has worked out a plan for 
the stabilization of coffee prices. The 
plan includes an additional tax on cof- 
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fee exports from Brazil and the destruc- 
tion of approximately 12,000,000 bags 
of the surplus coffee crop over the 
twelve months of 1932. 


INTERNATIONAL 


German Crisis Continues in 

Politics and Finance. Ja- 

pan Deserts Gold Standard 

but War Scare Abates. 

HE GERMAN CRISIS has been 

gaining news importance in recent 

weeks and has now outstripped the Sino- 

Japanese crisis for front page honors. 

Mention ‘has previously been made in 

this section of the growing seriousness 

of the German financial and _ political 

condition. Both politically and fiscally 

the situation has come to more or less 
of a head during the past month. 

From a financial standpoint Germany 
continues to fight the French attitude on 
reparations. The Reich has more re- 
cently indicated that only a more liberal 
attitude on the part of the great powers 
can prevent a moratorium or a technical 
default on all of the German repara- 
tions, including not only the postponable 
portion but the institutional payments 
as well. 

American bankers are doing their best 
to salvage for themselves something out 
of the wreck of their short term credit. 
The latest proposal is for a concentra- 
tion of all non-commercial short term 
credits to Germany in a trust company 
which would be empowered to issue some 
sort of transferable. receipt for the 
claims, on which credit might be ad- 
vanced. Meanwhile, Austria’s debt 
moratorium is not reassuring. 


HINA AND JAPAN continue in a 

rather critical state, though there 
have appeared some signs of ameliora- 
tion of the crisis during the past fort- 
night. Marshall Chang has resigned as 
Commander of the Chinese forces in 
Manchuria and has been succeeded by a 
commander more _ favorable toward 
Japan. 

President Chiang Kai-shek also re- 
signed as leader of the National gov- 
ernment. Leaders from Canton are now 
in control and have begun to formulate 
some new plans for peace with Japan. 

Meanwhile, Japan has finally fallen 
from the gold standard and has prohibit- 
ed the actual export of gold. The re- 
percussions of this step are not expected 
to be so far reaching as those of the 
British fall last Summer, however, be- 
cause Japan is not such a great factor 
in world trade. 
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Audit the Past and 
Budget the Future 


More and more, the dividends of success de- 
pend on reliable facts and figures. 


To know the true financial position of a busi- 
ness and, in their true proportion, the elements 
entering into its operating results, calls for an 
adequate independent audit embodying proper 
analysis of income and expenditures. This is 
fundamental. 


Planning, or budgeting, is effective only to 
the extent that management has available the 
basic data for the purpose. The analysis of 
facts incident to budgeting, and the frequent 
comparison of actual operating results with the 
budget, point out the deficiencies in organiza- 
tion and waste in operations and expenditures. 
Such analyses and comparisons are chart and 
compass to progress and success. 


“BUDGET CONTROL, What It Does and How to 
Do It,’’ a 40-page booklet issued by Ernst & Ernst, 
will be mailed by nearest office on request. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 
JACKSON, MISS. OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
KALAMAZOO PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH TAMPA 

LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ME. + TOLEDO 
LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE TULSA 


ST. PAUL 
SAN ANTONIO 


AKRON DALLAS 
ATLANTA DAVENPORT 
BALTIMORE DAYTON 
BIRMINGHAM DENVER 
BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ERIE 
CANTON FORT WAYNE 





CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
HUNTINGTON, 
W.VA, 


MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


READING 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ST. Louis 


WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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What Builders Think 


of Hoover Plan 


Large-Scale Activity Depends 
on Revival of Demand 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S plan to 
Piri about a revival of home build- 

ing is hailed by various observers as 
the most hopeful sign of improvement in 
the construction industry to be seen as a 
new year starts. Among real estate men 
especially the Hoover plan is regarded as 
promising, and whatever aids real estate is 
generally helpful also to the building in- 
dustry. 

In the boom years ending with 1929 the 
real estate and building interests were 
closely allied, and to this alliance was due 
largely the phenomenal construction rec- 
ords which were compiled during 1926, 
1927 and 1928. Plenty of money was avail- 
able for large-scale projects, and real estate 
men of vision planned broadly, having no 
difficulty in enlisting the co-operation of 
reliable building concerns. To a large ex- 
tent these projects were commercial, but 
the greater volume of construction was 
residential. When the money market tight- 
ened both commercial and residential proj- 
ects declined abnormally, with the result 
that 1931 is going into the records as one 
of the poorest years the construction in- 
dustry has known since before the World 
War. 


PINION is divided as to the effect of 

the President’s suggestion for discount 
institutions to finance home building on a 
large scale. While the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, the Real Estate 
Board of New York, the New Jersey State 
Association and other similar organizations 
have declared their support of the essen- 
tial features of the plan, doubt is expressed 
that it will start the construction industry 
on a new era of activity. Even if Mr. 
Hoover’s suggestion should win the ap- 
proval of Congress, of which there is con- 
siderable uncertainty, many builders fear 
the developments would prove disappoint- 
ing. A revival in the construction of in- 
dividual homes in various states is foreseen 
as a result of the more favorable financing 
which the President proposes, but numer- 
ous experienced analysts of the situation 
point out that more than that is needed. 

It is agreed on all sides that President 
Hoover put his finger on the weakest spot 
in the construction situation when he 
sought to speed up residential building. To 
have any very marked effect on the nation’s 
volume of construction, however, the fact 
is realized that large apartment-house proj- 
ects must be resumed in the principal cities, 
and there is a question as to the market in 
the immediate future for such accommoda- 
tions. Recent surveys, especially those 
made by guvernmental agencies in Wash- 
ington, indicate that the percentage of va- 
cancies in single-family houses is low, but 
that in two-family houses and apartment- 
houses vacancies are still high. 

The construction industry will enter the 
new year merely marking time. No early 
recovery from the existing slump seems 
probable, even if financing becomes more 
favorable until basic demand improves. 
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Inventions 


Remaking Nature Saves Money— 
Ammonia Helps in Power Production 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


AKE, Unmake, Make: Saves Money. 
Here’s a surprising one: 

It’s cheaper now to make ammonia 
from hydrogen and then get hydrogen 
again from the ammonia than it 1s to 
use the hydrogen in the first place! 

And this fact is no scientific curiosity, 
but a matter of cold business. For busi- 
ness men have a lot more uses for hydro- 
gen than most of them realize: in weld- 
ing, annealing, brazing, reduction of rare 
metal oxides, hydrogenation of edible 
oils and fats. Commercial hydrogen in 
cylinders costs about $10 per thousand 
cubic feet, M. H. Merriss told the Com- 
pressed Gas Manufacturers Association. 
Large chemical plants get their hydrogen 
much cheaper, and by uniting it with 
one-third as much nitrogen, produce 
ammonia (NHs). 

And now a simple apparatus is avail- 
able which makes it possible for a user 
to buy ammonia, “crack” it, and get his 
own hydrogen at a cost of $2a thousand 
cubic feet if he uses tank-car ammonia, 
and $5 if he uses cylinder ammonia. 
Saving: from 50 to 80 per cent. 

There is this, too. In transport, one 
pound of hydrogen requires 130 pounds 
of cylinder, whereas 100 pounds of am- 
monia, which is three-fourths hydrogen, 
takes only 165 pounds of cylinder. 

Incidentally the cracked hydrogen has 
properties of its own which make it pos- 
sible to weld aluminum in thinner sheets 
than before. 


OILERS, Food, Both Helped. And 

here’s something about ammonia 
that’s worth knowing. If you use am- 
monia-chlorine instead of chlorine for 
treating water, there is no bad taste or 
irritant action. Its use to keep slime 
from forming in condensed waters im- 
proves power plant operation and 
reduces shutdowns. In preparation and 
packaging of foods and cleaning of bot- 
tles and cans, it eliminates tastes and 
odors, leaves none of its own. In pre- 
venting slime growth in pulp and ground- 
wood manufacture, it makes a whiter 
sheet of paper possible. And within a 
year the number of users of this method 
of purifying drinking and swimming 
water has grown from 5 to over 100. 


NMAKE, Make Again. Here’s an- 

other saving offered by taking things 
apart and putting them together again. 
The use of Douglas fir plywood for con- 
crete forms.* 

Plywood is made, many readers will 
know, by cutting a log, potato-peel fash- 
ion, into continuous thin sheets, then 
glueing these into a triple-layer board. 

Claimed for plywood in concrete use: 
that by making rubbing unnecessary, it 
saves from 3 to 4% cents per square foot 
of surface, even more on a stucco sur- 


*FORBES, November 1, 1931, p. 37. 


face, because less stucco needs to be 
used; that it saves paint where the sur- 
face is to be painted; that the plywood, 
if varnished, can be used from 4 to 8 
times; that forms for reverse molds can 
be made with 10 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
saving over ordinary lumber. 


IRE Prevents Tips. A good idea 
went wrong but turned out to be 
better than was expected. 

One of the rubber companies devel- 
oped a new tire for airplanes that would 
offer less air resistance by its shape, and, 
by its softness, prevent ground-looping. 
The Government tried it out, reported a 
preference for making these gains some 
other way, but—discovered that, with 
the new tire, airplanes can get off the 
ground in 60 per cent. of the distance 
formerly required. It is possible that not 
only the design of airplane but also the 
laying out of air fields may be affected. 

This month, the tire is also being sold, 
after due trials, for automobile use. It 
carries air at only 12 pounds pressure, 
but two and a half times as much of it 
as older tires. Result: you can drive 
over obstructions “as if they weren’t 
there” and, I am told, can do almost im- 
possible things with your car and still 
stay right side up. The distinguishing 
feature of the new tire is that the rim 
is as wide as the widest part of the tire. 


LL Sorts. Advertisers and printers 

will be interested in this. A new 
coated paper now on the market is said 
to take 18 per cent. less ink, is some- 
what waterproof, is less affected by at- 
mospheric changes, and is free from 
electricity—because liquid rubber is 
included in the coating compound. 

A new automatic spray method for 
protective priming of lumber with alu- 
minum or other paints is guided by the 
“electric eye.” As the lumber feeds 
through at from 60 to 200 linear feet per 
minute, every inch of it, top, bottom, 
sides, ends, is uniformly primed without 
human attention. Cost, $8 to $10 per 
thousand board feet. 

One new bottle vending machine is a 
refrigerator in the shape of a large bot- 
tle. The customer drops a coin, has his 
choice of three cool drinks. 

And, for offices, a billing, expense and 
payroll distribution, check-writing, sales 
and cost-analysis and statistical analysis 
machine that becomes a mere typewriter 
when so desired at the simple touch of 
a lever. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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IN 
CONFERENCE 


SoME TIME when you're faced 
with a particularly knotty prob- 
lem, call for a bottle of The 
Champagne of Ginger Ales and 
eall time out for a refreshing 
interlude. 


You'll be surprised how much 
better you'll feel and how much 
better you'll work after one of 
these pleasant little conferences. 
With its cool sparkle, Canada 
Dry relaxes you. Its matchless 
flavor delights you. And its rep- 
utation as a pick-up is a byword. 

Two convenient sizes — the 
new large size and the familiar 
twelve-ounce bottle—at new low 
prices. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





























Dividends 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., December 16, 1931. 
The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
the three months ending December 31, 1931, a 
dividend of one (1) per cent. on the Preferred 
stock of the Company, payable March 1, 1932, 
to holders of Preferred stock of record at the 
close of business on January 16, 1932. 
The Transfer Books will not close. 
G. F. MAY, Secretary. 














THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, December 8th, 1931. 
DIVIDEND NO. 251 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER- 
ENT. on the Capital Stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on the 15th day of 
January next, to stockholders of record at the 
— of business on the 22nd day of December, 
1931. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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UNITED HOTELS 
they are centrally located 


AXI Touring is expensive. Often 

it’s unnecessary! There is onesure 
way to save salesmen’s time and cut 
their taxi bills... stop at United Hotels 
...in the center of things...in 24 im- 
portant cities of the United States 
and Canada. Being centrally located 
to the business section, it’s quicker 
for a salesman to start out and end 
up at United Hotels. And besides, 
our managers will gladly route his 
calls in the best rotation. This is all 
part of the little extra services we 
like to give our guests. 


Your salesman can cut 
taxi bills in these 24 cities 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
WOMEN, THAD, oo.sisccccciesecewas The Olympic 
WORORETER, BASS......000000000006 The Bancroft 
ee re The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....-- The Alexander Hamilton 
NNN. Ti Fs 5sin.c seicsccccens The Stacy-Trent 


HARRISBURG, PA. ....--+--+++ 
ALBANY, N.Y. «+--+ 00000 


- The Penn-Harris 
... The Ten Eyck 





MUI AE Ye on ci cacsacccccs The Onondaga 
SOUP, BEY... viciniciccicccsccceces The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ....--00s ee++ The Niagara 
MGs ciscnscicinectieccesadeaaen The Lawrence 
ASEEOA, OBED <.0.002000060 neaeaeae The Portage 
PORT, MMAR, o.6.0.0:5:0.0:00:00:00008 eeee- The Durant 
RAMBAS CITY, MO. «.00s:000cccc0s The President 
WER, FOIE. 0.50 scacsincceeee El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ........-. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
SOP CRLBAME, BAs..0:0.0cccccece The Roosevelt 

CRIA. 6 6:00n000668.00 The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. ....0ccc00c0 The King Edward 
WIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ........-00 The Clifton 
NWINDSOR, ONT. ..........- The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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“Show” Reveals ’32 Auto Plans 


Radical Changes in Transmissions. 


Gas and Excise Taxes Worry Makers 
By PHILIP H. SMITH 





ATIONAL Show Best Ever.—Open- 
ing of the “Big Show” in New York, 
on January 9, marks the laying down 
of cards by the automobile manufactur- 
ers with the next play up to the pub- 
lic. Producers have spared nothing to 
make purchase of their products attrac- 
tive if not irresistible and dollar values 
have reached an obviously high mark. 
The National Show promised to be 
the most interesting in many a year. 
More ‘producers are now making their 
initial announcements than in past years 
and practically all of them have broken 
away from conservatism to design in- 
dividually striking products upon which 
they are willing to stake their business 
lives. 

A taste of what was to be unveiled had 
already been given by pre-show an- 
nouncements of the Buick and Chevro- 
let, Graham “Blue Streak,” the Stude- 
baker and its co-runners, the Pierce- 
Arrow and Rockne. There will be less 
resemblance between cars of different 
makes this year than in 1931 and the 
latest engineering developments will be 
pretty generally found on cars in all 
price classes. 


N ECHANICAL High Spots in 1932. 

Aside from the trek to multi-cyl- 
inders, which means many more eights 
and several twelves, the major develop- 
ment in new models will be found amid- 


ships. Transmissions have come in for 
the greatest attention and the Show 
has revealed distinct strides toward 


improved control. Several surprises in 
the way of clutches, gearsets and even 
axles were scheduled. In some instances 
the control mechanism appears to add 
complications rather than to simplify, but 
it must be remembered that 1932 
launches a trend which may ultimately 
lead to the total elimination of clutch 
pedals and gearshift levers. In other 
words, abolition of manual shifting is 
on the horizon; simplification will come 
later. 


ROSPECTS for 1932. The open sea- 
son for forecasting has arrived and 


commit themselves again in the absence 
of any definite guides. The Shows will 
be more than ever important as gauging 
public appetite and intention, but public 
desire is only one factor. 

Dealers are known to be well cleared 
of stocks, hence December and even 
January production will register little 
above consumer demand. It is true that 
old cars are being driven to extinction, 
that cars have been scrapped in large 
numbers and that production of the past 
year has been insufficient to care for 
normal replacement. All this paves the 
way for good business, but does not 
create sales. Nothing on the horizon 
indicates public purchase just because 
of extreme desire or need. What must 
be gauged is buying power and the 
state of confidence which may lead 
to the exercise of that power. 

At this writing a production of 2,- 
000,000 cars, the equal of 1931 seems 
probable. In the next issue I shall give 
a final forecast with a detailed analysis. 


-_TJIGHER Taxes An Evil Omen. The 
-proposed Government excise tax of 
5 per cent. on passenger cars, 3 per cent. 
on trucks, and 2 1-2 per cent. on tires 
and accessories has raised a storm of 
protest from the industry and opposition 
is well organized. Makers see in this 
measure a direct threat to sales and are 
highly apprehensive of the outcome once 
the proposal gets kicked around the po- 
litical arena. The chance of becoming 
legislation would seem to depend on the 
scope of the taxation plan. If all 
sources of revenue are to be tapped it 
will weaken the industry’s contention 
that it is being singled out to bear an 
unjust burden. Producers have, how- 
ever, strong arguments against taxation 
as a luxury. 


IRTHS and Deaths. The industry 

practiced birth control in 1931 and 
was successful in the reduction of the 
death rate. No new makers appeared 
to add to competitive difficulties and 
the only new product—the Rockne— 
was launched by an established manufac- 











fewer production forecasts are being turer. No manufacturers went out of 
made. Prophets having been wrong’ business and no makes were discon- 
unanimously for two years, hesitate to tinued. 
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Here Is The Greatest Man Within The 
Memory Of Anyone Living Today 


| ccna gave of its vastness, its ruggedness, its tremendous 
power and wealth, its enormous vigor and courage—and 


made this man. Steeled in the wilderness, tempered by educa- 
tion, humanized by his fellows, sharpened by tempestuous poli- 
tics, America’s Man then arose in its hour of need to be greater, 
stronger, more magnificent than the country that made him. 
We know about Washington, about Cesar, about Alexander 
the Great only as well as second-hand testimony can reveal them 
to us. But here is a great soul whose hand we can almost grasp 
—there are people alive today who knew Lincoln well and knew 
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as they spoke with him that his name would become immortal! 

We Americans of today need to rest a while from our dizzy 
pace and gather from Lincoln’s experiences something of the 
poise, the astuteness, the great manliness, the tenderness that 
appear in the face of this American of only yesterday. 

Let us spend an evening now and then with Lincoln on his 
rocky path to the Presidency; let us see how he acted during 
the tumult of the year of his election. What did he say to his 
enemies? How did he get along with his family? What did he 
do about solving the ten thousand problems that arise in any 
man’s life? 


And Here Is The Only Clear Explanation 
of His Astounding Genius 


Dr. Albert Shaw, author of this great and unique work, revealing Lincoln as 
a man (and not a statue), places one as nearly in Lincoln’s boots as can be done 
with pen and picture. 
picture form. And Dr. Shaw, a lifelong student of Lincoln, tells the dramatic 
story of his trials and triumphs in spirited, engaging text which is also a com- 
mentary on the pictures. 
absorbed their attention more—the amazing illustrations (500 in all) or the 
dramatic story which almost seems to speak itself aloud to the reader. 

In each library-size volume are some 280 pages, fully indexed for later refer- 
ence—although upon opening Volume One to page one, it is difficult to stop 
reading through it, page by page, as through a family album. 

Every American citizen will feel richer and stronger to know that these books 
are handy in his library for his inspiration, guidance and entertainment and that 
of all the members of his family. 


Dr. Shaw, The Author, Extends This Invitation 


Dr. Shaw wishes to lend these books, for examination before ordering, to sub- 
scribers to Review or Reviews, of which he is the editor, or of the Gotp—EN Book 
Magazine, alsc published by his company. 
“Abraham Lincoln, A Cartoon History,” without charge, and to accept his work 
as a gift along with your subscription to either of his magazines. 


The hundreds of cartoons about Lincoln tell the story in 


All reviewers of this work are undecided as to what 


He invites you therefore to examine 








Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York,N. Y. 


Accepting Dr. Shaw’s invitation, you may send me the Lincoln books on approval. 
and enter my subscription for 3 years at $9 (the regular rate) to Review of Reviews 
or Golden Book. After 7 days’ trial I will send you $1 first payment on my subscription. 


the books as Dr. Shaw’s gift; or, I will 
(Cash with order price, $8.) 
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Odd Lots 


Apportioning your buying 
among a number of different 
securities is an outstanding 
feature of Odd Lot Trading. 


In diversification lies that 
great margin of safety wel- | 
comed by thoughtful in- 
vestors. 


This and many other advan- 
tages of Odd Lot trading are 
fully explained in our booklet. 


Ask for F. 505 
100 Share Lots 


john Muir & (0 


Members | 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 





39 Broadway 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 


—— cAI. 
Do You Hold 
These Stocks ? 


The position of the stocks listed below is discussed 
in our current Stock Market Bulletins, copies of 
which will be sent to you free of charge. Should you 
buy, hold or sell the following securities? 

Anaconda Reynolds Tobacco 
Chrysler 




















as 
American Tobacco 


Kroger Grocery 
Kennecott Lorillard 
Auburn Drug, Inc. 
Liggett & M Standard, Oi! of N. J. 


yers 
First National Stores 
American Home Products er 

Calumet & Hecla Standard Oil of Calif. 
General Motors Texas Corporation 


Simply send your name and address and the Bulle- 
tins discussing the above mentioned stocks wil] be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. Also an 
interesting book called ‘‘Making Money in Stocks.’’ 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 304, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Socony- Vacuum 
Studebak 











Executive 
TRAINING 
for Young Men 


A highly practical, nine months’ course in 
executive business training is offered at 
Babson Institute. It saves young men years 
of preparation for the major responsibilities 
of business. Students are in a commercial 
environment under the direction of business 
men and keep regular office hours. They 
have frequent contact with actual business 
concerns and practical business problems. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Investigate this unique course of business training. Our 
booklet gives complete details. Sent without charge or 
obligation, on request. Write for a copy today. 


New Term opens March 26th. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div. 113 Babson Park, Mass. 


termediate recovery was possible 

following the better support as 
stock averages got back down to the 
October 5th lows, but that we would 
not place faith in any feeling that the 
extreme lows of the bear market had 
been witnessed. As it turned out, the 
support at those October 5th levels 
faded away temporarily, there was no 
recovery worth mentioning, and accred- 
ited averages dropped easily through 
into new low ground. 

Support was not long in making its 
reappearance, however, and was in satis- 
factory evidence even while the market 
continued discouragingly on down to 
an extreme bottom on Thursday, De- 
cember 17th. There followed a swift 
recovery, then a day or two of second- 
ary reaction and now quiet irregularity 
as this article is written, with prices 
still moderately above the extreme low 
levels of the bear market. 


AST issue we stated that some in- 


NCE more we are not yet willing 

to go on record that our long declin- 
ing market is entirely over but we do 
continue the feeling that at least an in- 
termediate recovery is worthy of expec- 
tation. 

Support and accumulation have 
been growing in evidence for the 
past five or six weeks and in addition 
to this point we have the added con- 
sideration of a fairly definite seasonal 
tendency for recovery over the year-end. 

The extent of such a recovery, if it 
materializes, is difficult to gauge at this 
time. Resistance should first be met 
around 82 on the Times averages, 92 on 
Dow-Jones and 72 on Standard Statis- 
tics. If stocks succeeded in penetrating 
such levels there would be possibility of 
continuing on up to the resistance levels 
given last issue, namely 90 for the 
| Times index, 105 for Dow-Jones and 
labout 80 for Standard Statistics. In 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Indications Continue for at Least 
a Good Intermediate Recovery 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


time duration such a recovery should 
go through the first half of January at 
least and perhaps into February. 


LL this sounds rather bullish but 

we must repeat that it does not 
mean necessarily that our long bear 
market is over. That would be at least 
a possibility but we would prefer to con- 
sider such a possible recovery as merely 
another intermediate one until we could 
observe its action. And at the best, we 
would anticipate a secondary reaction to 
follow from the possible resistance levels 
given above. 

To summarize, therefore, we still ex- 
pect a good intermediate recovery but 
would not jump immediately to the con- 
clusion that it is a new bull market. For 
the long-swing investor we would ad- 
vise against buying on strength but con- 
tinue to allow the gradual accumulation 
on weakness of our previously men- 
tioned 10 per cent. addition to long- 
swing program, to bring the ratio up 
to 70 per cent. stocks and 30 per cent. 
cash reserve. 


HE inauguration of a new campaign 

for the purely speculative trader will 
depend upon what the market does be- 
tween this time of writing and the close 
of the year. If our intermediate recovery 
has already materialized and carried 
stocks up near the lower resistance 
levels given above, then we would con- 
sider the cream off of the advance and 
would withold a new program. How- 
ever, if prices are still hovering around 
current levels, or if they have dropped 
conceivably into new low ground per- 
haps 5 to 10 points below the Decem- 
ber 17th bottom and stabilized there 
then we could allow purely speculative 
purchases for the early appearance of 
intermediate recovery. 
DECEMBER 22, 1931. 
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Street 


POINTERS 


HE market has encountered further 
liquidation during the past fort- 
night, with rails, utilities and in- 
dustrials reaching new lows in the 
current bear market. Few groups have 
been immune from the pressure of 
liquidation, although the motors, oils and 
certain store stocks have acted compara- 
tively well, giving indications of in- 
formed and important buying. At the 
current writing there are numerous 
indications of an approaching turn and 
the far-sighted investor could well lay 
plans to purchase a selected list of high 
grade securities at these low levels. 
Particularly disturbing has been the 
decline in bonds. While second grade 
issues have been those most seriously 
affected by the current decline, high 
grade bonds have not been immune from 
liquidating influences. The extent of this 
decline can best be illustrated by exam- 
ining leading averages but year-end re- 
covery has brought new encouragement. 


N these columns, we have previously 

recommended some automobile and 
automotive accessory stocks, believing 
that these industries, subsequent to a 
period of major readjustment, would lead 
the inevitable period of recovery. We 
reiterate our previous recommendation 
to purchase such issues as Auburn, 
Chrysler, General Motors, Nash, Ford 
Motors, Ltd., Bendix Aviation, Bohn 
Aluminum, Borg-Warner, Electric Auto- 
Lite, Timken Roller Bearing and Trico 
Products. These issues are still favor- 
ably priced in terms of 1931 earnings and 
under-valued in terms of 1932 prospects. 

In addition, we should like to recom- 
mend Graham Paige as a pure specula- 
tion. This company has introduced a 
radically new model in appearance, to- 
gether with certain mechanical improve- 
ments, and this new model is likely to 
receive favorable public response and 
result in a marked change in the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Operating results to date have been 
unsatisfactory. Since the purchase of the 
company by the present management in 
May, 1927, the company only operated at 
a profit in one year, 1928, when 47 cents 
was reported. In 1929 and 1930 deficits of 
$1.06 and $3.09 were reported. Thus far 
in 1931 a deficit of $1.44 was reported, 
compared with $1.45 for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

Graham Paige can scarcely be recom- 
mended on the basis of its past record 
or of the industry in 1931. How- 
ever, in the past, several companies have 
been able to achieve extraordinary suc- 
cess in the short space of one year. The 
success of Hupmobile in 1928 is typical 
of what may happen should the “Blue 
Streak” take the public fancy. 


ONSOLIDATED GAS, Electric Light 

& Power Company of Baltimore is 
singled out as a high grade investment 
issue that is well deflated at the present 
time and attractive for both income and 
appreciation. The capitalization of this 
company consists of funded debt of 
$61,816,000, preferred stock of $21,797,000 
and 1,164,000 shares of no par common. 
Earnings have steadily increased since 
1922, rising from $4,173,000 in that year 
to $7,262,000 in 1930. This latter sum was 
equivalent to $5.44 per share on present 
capitalization compared with $6.44 in 1929 
on a fewer number of shares. 


In 1931 the company was burdened 
with interest charges on the Safe Har- 
bor Hydro-Electric development, which 
bonds are guaranteed, principal and 
interest, by Consolidated Gas. Tempor- 
rarily this investment has not as yet 
proven profitable to Consolidated Gas, 
although there is every likelihood of such 
proving to be the case in the relatively 
near future. Notwithstanding this fact, 
earnings for the first nine months 
equalled $3.79 compared with the same 
amount on fewer shares for the corres- 
ponding period in 1930. Earnings for the 
full year of 1931 should be in excess of 
$5. Dividends of $3.60 per annum are 
being disbursed, and there is little need 
for anxiety on the part of the investor 
as to its payment. 

Consolidated Gas of Baltimore has had 
a brilliant past; there is no reason to 
anticipate other than a brilliant future. 
No further proof of the excellence of 
the management is needed than its excel- 
lent showing in a depression year of 
unusual intensity. We therefore recom- 
mend this issue on the basis of its past 
record and its future possibilities. At 
current levels, an excellent yield is af- 
forded. 


ERCHANDISE stocks did not en- 

joy their usual seasonal rise mar- 
ketwise, not only because of the substan- 
tial amount of liquidation on the part 
of investors, but also because of the 
disappointing holiday business, which 
will have been lower than any year since 
1921. However, in our judgment, some 
of the merchandising stocks have been 
deflated to lower levels than justified by 
present conditions and we think that 
such issues as First National Stores, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
Best & Company, F. W. Woolworth, W. 
T. Grant, R. H. Macy, Safeway Stores, 
Sears-Roebuck and F. Shattuck could be 
purchased by investors as offering an 
interest in a deflated industry, which will 
in all likelihood be one of the first to 
reflect any improvement in general busi- 
ness in 1932. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 834 $38 
No = 4,153 21 
No 2,402 94 
No 1,258 42 
10 653 24 
No 691 29 
25 2,474 55 
No 600 129 
No _ 1,656 43 
No 600 26 
No 1,061 20 
No 770 82 
No 10,155 16 
25 1,711 39 
No 1,830 66 
100 450 =: 138 
100 17,973 144 
2D: 307 ao 
100 400 81 
50 = 8, 865 61 
No = 3,582 24 
25 2,000 32 
No 589 31 
100 2,422 268 
100 823 229 
25 ~=2,691 54 
No 188 84 
No 843 56 
100 §=2,563 137 
25 ~=2,258 28 
20 446 43 
No 2,098 14 
No 3,200 144 
25 4,373 37 
No 770 68 
No 740 94 
No 252 42 
No _ 5,000 7 
No 244 24 
No 977 54 
No 512 16 
100 194 201 
No 277 5 
No 1,123 45 
No 1,800 50 
25 ~=7,655 50 
No 1,174 123 
No 362 31 
No 4,415 26 
No 1,000 12 
No 341 68 
No 11,684 20 
No _ 1,037 30 
No 34,011 6 
No 11,457 Kf 
No 1,733 43 
No 2,113 12 
No 4,743 32 
2s 6. 22;530 34 
100 500 154 
10 ~=1,000 29 
No 6,295 8 
No 504 63 
100 516 217 
50 ~—- 1,689 96 
No _ 1,050 39 
No = 3,502 22 
20 = 11,066 on 
No 2,261 63 
No 894 17 
No 1,877 25 
1000 2521 02S 135 
No 239 43 
No 100 49 
No 730 18 


Earns 


1930 


$6.32 
0.15 
9.77 
2.86 


ty > = cn 90 Go Go 
PEAQRESRS 


8.84 
5.32 
2.86 
1.07 
6.37 
Nil 
4.284 


“Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


$3.33, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 


eeeees 


Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 
eeeese 


16.77, 9 m 
Nil, 6 m 


Nil, 9 m 
3.63, 9 m 
0.85, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 


eeeeree 


eeeees 


(a) Partly extra. 


Div. 

N.Y. Be Be Rate 
Ast ReeawChHO8 < i6.ics.cacsiee:s $4.50a 
Alleghany Corp. ........... ae 
Allied Chemical... ......65% 6 
PAGS SCRAMOBES . iic cc cess se 1 
American Bank Note...... Z 
American Brake Shoe...... 1.60 
American Cant o.<cscicicc ccs Sa 


Amer. Car & Foundry...... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American 166 .....0..0s65 2 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 


American Radiator......... 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 6 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 1.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
American Tobacco ‘“B”..... 6a 


Amer; Woolen............ 
Anaconda Copper ......... 
Andes Copper ............. 
Armour of Til. “A”........ 


Assoc. Dry Goods......... 1 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 4 
Atlantic Refining......... ve 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
[Sey | lee’. aga 


Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel ........... Z 
Borden Company .......... E, 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. inion Gas.......... 5 
og re 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 
Bush Terminal............. 2.50 
California Packing......... sg 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 
oe Se eee _ 
Celotex Company.......... : 
Cerro Ge Pasco. ......6605 1 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
ChimdS TOGIDARY oo. 6s sss > 
Chrysler Corp. ...........- 1 
NN ed ac csprk.0e.c:das 5% 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... he 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 1.50 
Commercial Credit......... 1.60 


Commonwealth & Southern. 0.30 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can............ 2.50 
Continental Motors......... va 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 
Corn Prod. Refining........ 3 
NSPRICRE SBOE, os b.c cde wasiccs ; 
Cuban American Sugar..... 

SO OR So 


Davison Chemical.......... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western...... Zz 
Diamond Match ........... 1 
RN OOM acc ois sie iscainasde>e's 4 
Du Pont de Nemours....... 4 
Eastman Kodak ........... 8a 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
Pe ees oes ci aae eum = 
Foster Wheeler ........... An 
Foundation Co. ............ Me 
Freeport Texas oo. c0sc0 3 


Long 
Price 
223= 22; 
57-9 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 
160- 34; 
63- 30; 
158- 39; 
116- 24; 
199- 14; 
54- 24; 
150- 16; 
145- 18; 
55- 15; 
144- 28; 
293- 37; 
96- 36; 
310-114; 
235- 81; 
166- 5; 
175- 25; 
68- 10; 
2-2 
76- 19; 
298- 97; 
268- 83; 
154- 16; 
514-- 60; 


67- 15; 
145- 40; 
56- 8; 
101- 44; 
104- 14; 
141- 37; 
187- 53; 
82- 9; 
249- 56; 
56- 29; 
249- 18; 
89- 14; 


30- 7; 
183- 56; 
134- 34; 

2= 2; 
63- 7; 
126- 35; 
122- 48; 

60- 2; 

30- 2; 


81- 10; 
230- 93; 
173- 69; 
255-115; 
126- 57: 
503- 80; 


265- 70; 
174- 33; 
104- 15; 
94- 10; 


105- 33; 
184- 3 
109- 20; 


ee 


Term 
Range 


”20-’30* 
29-30 
"24-30 
’20-’30* 
°25-’30 
27-30 
27-30 
25-30 
°25-’30 
27-30 
’22-’30 
”23-'30 
’29-30 
29-30 
’22-30* 
22-30 
"22-30 
”24-30* 
20-30 
’24-’30* 
°28-’30 
°25-’30 
25-30 
"24-30 
’22-’30 
’23-’30* 
*28-'30 


"29-30 
’23-’30 
°22-’30 
’23-’30 
’29-30 
23-30 
*25-’30* 
23-30 
°24-’30 
26-30 
”25-’30* 
25-30 


; °26-’30 
; °26-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; '26-’30 
; 20-30 
; 27-30 
; '22-’30* 
; 722-’30 
; 724-30 
;’25-"30 
; 22-30* 
; ’20-’30* 
; ’26-’30* 
; 725-’30 


’29-30 
’23-’30* 
’20-’30 
*22-’30 
’21-’30 
’26-'30 
21-30 
21-30 
°29-30 


’20-’30* 
’20-’30 
°22-’30 
719-’30* 
28-30 
°22-’30* 


°22-30 
’28-’30 
°25-’30 
’23-’30 
’29-’30 
23-30 
’26-’30 


FORBES for 


10934- 48% 
1234- 1% 


58%4- 17% 
60 - 34% 
20134-119%4 
13234- 69%4 
11%- 3% 
43%4- 9% 
19%- 4 
4%- 1 
29%- 6% 
20334- 82 
120 — 


- 5 
8654- 36% 
63 - 22 
S%- 1% 
SR- 1% 


23 - 3% 
157%4- 66 
102 - 1934 
23 - 12% 

7834- 4234 
107 - 51% 


18534- 81% 
7434- 20 
603%4- 9% 
3934- 5% 


64%4- 8% 
17%4- 3% 
43%4- 13% 


15 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


%o 
9.1 
9.0 


1 Q23ONN 
* = NTWD 


16.7 


_— 
- PNAN. OS. : 
Nuwar Os -« 


14.4 
12.1 
14.3 
11.1 
11.6 


— = . . + 
“. UWNWODNNNOAN. . . 
» ©- COP PWOOUDAe: «. - 


: S8oa: : 
oouw: 


. — pt | 
» NANNSOS NN: 
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> SLO NONOW: 
- SON KOSOD.: 


— 


20.0 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 


(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 


AS Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock 
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No 
100 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


413 $110 
28,846 14 
5,353 ll 
43,500 18 
324 32 
2,000 6 
1788 14 
1,167 47 
1417 37 
1728 7 
2,490 164 
198 116 
707. ‘Nil 
400 111 
1,600 38 
1,512 24 
1,358 163 
350 112 
670 31 
4,409 59 
14,584 10 
1,000 53 
6,632 44 
1,182 10 
9,340 33 
5,518 15 
6,983 .. 
1813 30 
1,210 99 
2277. 33 
1,418 38 
548 42 
1,909 21 
300 52 
772 «70 
1,438 48 
1900 44 
809 116 
828 131 
4621 33 
2,730 20 
6,286 17 
724 10 
1,190 29 
6,202 15 
310 212 
5,448 19 
4,993 161 
338 242 
1,571 124 
1,406 243 
6,187 32 
2,100 10 
2,480 183 
5,678 27 
15,000 4 
2,453 68 
3,113 46 
13,039 97 
450 167 
4428 36 
2,433 72 
396 73 
5,503 30 
3,874 86 
13,161 2 
2,377 18 
1,400 90 
1,338 7 
2,000 16 
1989 79 
9,000 16 
300 31 
654 116 
4846 40 
6,160 50 
100 173 


Earns 
1930 

$2.44 
1.90 


15TOSCONIDW 
NSSISa = 


Zed AALS 
Za) 
SeHSLESR = 


ed Peat 
nm oOuRe Oo 


NID 
WO 
Wn 


3.43 

Nil 
4.08 
3.01 


3.01 
Nil 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) 
{9 Before charges for depletion. i 
v 


us 8% in common stock. 





Earns, 1931 
m=months 


eeeees 


eeeeee 


Nil, 10 m 
1.87, 9 m 
Nil, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 


(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 





(b) Year ended 


(x) 8 months only. 


Div. 

N.. 2. re Rate 
General Asphalt ........... $2 
(SOREFAl TICCHIC....020:0020%% 1.60 
General Foods ............ 3 
General Motors............ 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor....... : 
RR MOUSE oe ais a 'aie oss cossccrarawrn 2.50 
GOoGtCh, Bi Fa .c.cis.0:0:000%0% 43 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors...... os 
Great Northern Pfd........ 2 
Gulf States Steel........... : 
Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan....... 3.50 
Hudson Motor .......<.5.. 1 
FADD PAE cos aeacnsisies 5‘ 
tino Cettal 6606666055 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 
Beit, TABU VOBIEE oes c sacs cx 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.20 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
Er ae bak! ba eae 0.60 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... zs 
Kennecott Copper ......... 0.50 
BPRS I, COS. 64.0 40 bso veia wind 1.60 
Kreuget & Toll........0.6 1.60 
Kroger Grocery ........... l 
Lehigh Vaey o.ocoicccc0:000 Ss 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
POSS 38 | ae eee 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 4 
PE PMs o.5080 06s wwe 2 
ja ee eee 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ eo 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 
Massouri PAC .........5. 
Montgomery Ward......... 
Nash: MGtori sn... iiccciccscas 2 
National Biscwit........... 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess........... oe 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 1.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
WUE WIRE cepisiaaisinwe s4is-0ave 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... be 


N. Y., Chic. @ St. Louis... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 


Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American ........... 10r 
North American Aviation. . 
Northern Pacific........... 3 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors .......... 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 0.80 
Paramount Publix ......... 10r 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 
Pere Marquette............ ae 
Phillips Petroleum ........ a 
Prairie Oil & Gas.......... i: 
Pressed Steel Car.......... ‘2 
Public Service of N. J...... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation ......... - 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... .. 
Uo” pS Rear 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... = 
SA re 0.40 
Reoublic Steel..............:5 0s a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance........... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... .. 
Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 7 


ear ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; 
403- 41; 
137- 35; 
282- 31; 
153- 56; 
143- 18; 

82- 29; 
109- 15; 
1$5= 35; 

6l- 3; 
155- 45; 

96- 15; 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 18; 
84- 7; 


154- 65; 
62- 9; 
255- 83; 
395- 45; 
73- 12; 
92- 5; 
201- 17; 


91- 5; 
156- 14; 
92- 26; 
46- 20; 
145- 17; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 
96- 14; 
178- 35; 
47- 8; 


90- 54; 
242- 25; 
382- 70; 

62- 11; 

67-. 7: 
101- 8; 
400- 15; 


119- 21; 
237- 38; 
250- 2; 
149- 27; 
134- 30; 
210- 63; 
72- 17; 
257-105; 
241- 67; 
133- 14; 
290-123 ; 
187- 42; 
20- 3; 
119- 42; 


137- 31; 
163- 7; 
96- 30; 
154- 34; 
110- 33; 
260- 67; 
70- 11; 
66- 11; 
80- 3; 
138- 32; 
200- 47; 


420- 11; 
52- 12: 
148- 52; 
58- 14; 
do- 73 
146- 10; 
66- 39; 
278- 14; 


134- 19; 
198- 43; 
46- 9; 
144- 12; 


anuary 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





’20-’30 
’26-'30* 
°26-'30* 
°25-’30* 
°25-’30 
27-30 
°28-’30 
20-30 
27-30 
25-30 
’27-’30 
25-30 


’27-’30 
"24-30 
°22-30 
"20-30 


’26-'30 
°22-30 
°24-’30 
’20-’30* 
’28-30 
20-30 
"23-30 


'26-'30 
’20-'30 
‘26-30 
'28-'30 
°24-'30* 


*22-’30 
24-30 
23-30 
*24-’30* 
"24-30 


28-30 
’20-'30 
°25-’30* 
’20-’30 
°22-’30 


; '22-’30 


’26-’30 


’26-30 
°23-'30* 
23-30 
26-30 
’24-’30 
*20-’30* 
’26-’30 
26-30 
27-30 
24-30 
"25-30 
’26-’30 
28-30 
22-30 


*23-’30* 
’22-"30 
’22-30 
’20-’30 
22-30 
"26-’30 
*20-’30 
"28-30 
’26-"30* 
27-30 
21-’30 


°24-’30* 
28-30 
’22-’30 
27-30 
’22-’30 
’22-’30* 
29-30 
23-730 


24.730 
27-730 
"22-30 
20-'30 





43 





Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 


47 - 9% 
5434- 23% 
56 - 29% 
48 - 21% 
84%- 21 
3834- 9% 
42%- 15% 
2K%- 3% 
523%4- 15% 
6%- 1% 
6934- 18% 
37%- 5 


10334- 70 
4414. 27 
26 - 7% 
13%- 334 


89 - 9% 
34 - 6% 
17934- 92 

60%4- 22% 
20%- 7 

10%- 1% 
383%4- 7% 


15%- 6 
31Y%- 9% 


54%- 32% 
21%- 10 


1031%4- 38% 
43%- 12% 
106%- 5034 
1634- 5 


263%4- 4% 
42y%4- 6% 
291%4- 634 
40%- 15 
8334- 37% 
10 - 1% 
3934- 93% 
5034- 20%4 
132 - 78% 


444%4- 10% 
132%4- 24% 
88 - 2% 
94%- 17 
217‘ -111 
90%- 26 
ll - 2% 
60%- 16% 


547%- 2954 
11%- 4 


361%4- 20 
50%4- 6% 
64 - 175% 
85 - 13% 
1654- 45% 
203%- 5% 
7%- 15% 
9614- 50% 
58i%4- 16% 


27%- 5% 


1 
9714- 305% 
1934- 23% 
10%- 3 
25%- 4% 
5414- 34 
26 - 3% 


62%4- 3 
63%- 31 
IS%- 4% 
30 - 6 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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(e) Year ended 


(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in common Py 


us 5% in common stock. 


April 30. (g) 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
25 30,000 $18 
No 746 37 
25 2244 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 81,298 197 
No 12,664 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 46 
25 25,518 48 
10 ~=—:1,291 21 
No __1,961 34 
25 9,850 45 
No 2,540 11 
No 2,408 20 
No 3,297 9 
25 24,847 29 
No 700 35 
25 4,386 42 
No 2,223 202 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,530 34 
No 2,925 74 
No 23,315 14 
20 ~=-:1,213 48 
No 374 =101 
No 397 22 
20 600 45 
No 984 63 
No 1,464 22 
100 8, 687 204 
100 667 166 
No — 3,827 18 
100 1,024 206 
No 3, 172 20 
50 2. 586 87 
50 800 52 
5 3,000 12 
10 = 9,750 16 
No 1,473 $23 
No 2,404 23 
No 3,908 18 
_ No — 8,293 24 
No 4,348 35 
No 7,489 6 
No 6,564 32 
No 2,132 34 
No 8,513 8 
No 30,275 8 
No 1,167 47 
No 14,386 39 
No _ 1,589 27 
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No 5,691 12 
25 34,525 74 
25 2975 58 
5 ~—-:1,390 16 
No 13,717 13 
1 802 1 
25 ~=2,000 Pa 
10 530 96 
10 25,595 11 
100 342 ae 
No 9,090 16 
No 801 4 
10 4,000 17 
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mM 2577 ° 16 
25 560 54 
No 440 27 
25 6,000 38 
No 744 10 
No 9,000 6 
No 2,221 10 
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Earns 
1930 


$0.605 
1.49* 
3.27 
8.24 
4.72 
1,22 
5.70 
2.87 
1.65 
0.98 
0.27 


1.53 
5.50 
312 
Nil 
0.79 
5.47 
2.19 
15.63 
1.28 
0.78 
4.24 
1.53 
4.01 
2.96 
Nil 
3.42 
4.42 
Nil 
9.12 
0.29 
2.213 
9.10 
2.05 
4.46 
Nil 
Nil 
3.56 


Nil 
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1.12 


prices on old stock. 
Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


evens 
eeeees 


“4.74k 


cf 
_ 
38 


cee eee 


eee eee 


se eee 


a 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


N. Y. S. E. 


Socony-Vacuum 


eeeeeeee 


South Porto Rico Sugar... 


Southern Cal. 
Southern Pacific 


Southern Railway 


Standard Brands 


Edison 


eeeeee 


eeeeeeeere 


Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Stewart-Warner 


Studebaker Corp. .. 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


ee 


Timken Roller Bearing..... 


Tobacco Products 
Transamerica ..... 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 
Union Oil of California... 


Union Pacific...... 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation 
United Fruit....... 


eeeeeeee 


oeeeeere 


oe 


United Gas Improvement... 


eo 
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Wabash Railway 


Gypsum..... 
Industrial Alcohol.... 
Leather...... 
Pipe & Foundry 
Realty & Improve.... 
Rubber...... 


see eeeece 


Warner Bros. Pictures..... 


Western Union.... 


Westinghouse Air Brake... 


Westinghouse Electric 
White Motors..... 


Willys-Overland 


Woolworth, F. W 


eeeeeeeeee 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America.. 


Amer. Cyanamid “B” 
Amer. Gas & Electric 
Amer. Superpower 


eereee 


eeeeee 


Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”... 


Blue Ridge........ 
Brazilian Traction 


Central Pub. Service “A”... 
Central States Electric..... 


Cities Service...... 
Con. Gas (Baltimore) 


eeereree 


Electric Bond & Share..... 


Ford of Canada “A” 


Ford of England 


Goldman Sachs.... 
ee) rr 


Humble Oil....... 


Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line 
Middle West Utilities 
National Investors 
New Jersey Zinc 
Newmont Mining 


ee eeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 
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Niagara Hudson Power.. 
Northern States Power “A” 


POWNTORE <.c0.6.60.0:4,0 


Pitney Bowes Post. Meter. . 


St. Regis Paper 


Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 


Standard Oil of Ohio 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
Sweet @ (GO. ic secs 


eee eee 


a ee 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 


United Founders 


see eeeee 


United Light & Power “A” 


Utilities Power & Light... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 

(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


3 
1.20 
1.60 


VINO: > 


2.50 


2.40 


10r 


(t) Plus 4% 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


48- 19; ’24-’30 
50- 10; ’27-30 
92- 31; ’27-’30 
158- 78; ’22-’30 
165- 17; ’22-30 
89- 14; ’26-30 
244- 40; ’25-'30 
82- 42; ’26-’30 
: 2230 
126- 14; ’20-’30 
98-"18; °24-30 
75- 28; ’26-’30 
85- 39; ’26-'30 
: °22-'30* 
; °2230* 
; 29-730 
182- 49; °23-'30* 
: °24-30 
: °24-'30 
: 729-30 
76- 14; ’29-30 
159- 46; °26-’30 
: °29-’30 
: °21-30 
244- 37; ’22-’30 
51- 3; ’27-30 
; °22-'30* 
: 125-30 
97- 11; ’22-’30 
: ’20-30 
5 ’22-'30 
138- 7; ’24-’30 
: 722-730 
68- 31; ’27-30 
293- 49; °22-30 
105- 21; ’22-’30 
: 25°30 
234- 51; °26-30* 


540- 53; °25-’30 
80- 6; ’26-’30 
225- 43; °24-’30 
96- 9; ’29-’30 
73- 14; ’25-'30 


30- 2; ’29-’30 
82- 19; ’28-’30 


58- 11; ’25-’30 
120- 7; ’28-’30* 
91- 13; ’26-’30* 
146- 32; ’25-30 


287- 37; 28-30 


69- 18; ’29-’30 
24- 8; ’28-’30 


226- 4; ’28-’30* 
209- 45; ’22-’30 


128- 28; ’23-’30 


42- 5; ’28-’30 
57- 14; ’29-30 
65- 3; ’29-’30 
92- 45; ’29-’30 
236- 37; ’25-'30 
30- 8; ’29-’30 
301- 82; ’22-’30 
30- 5; ’29-'30 
21- 5; ’29-’30 
50- 10; ’29-30 
40- 2; ’29-’30 
103- 30; ’23-’30* 
180- 19; ’23-’30* 
134- 43; ’27-’30 
190- 18; ’25-’30* 
140- 27; °24-’30* 
36- 3; ’28-’30 
76- 6; ’29-’30 
62- 12; ’27-°30 
90- 7; ’25-’30* 


(u) 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


21 - 9% 
174%4- 7 
5414- 28% 
10934- 27% 
H5%- 6% 
20%4- 1034 


15234- 39% 


26 - & 
20%- 2% 
15034- 42% 
36%- 11 
10734- 26% 
26%- 7% 
8 - 1% 


72%4- 39 


224 - 48% 


12%4- 25% 
9714- 321% 
19%- 3 

2334- 4 

6%- 1% 
28%4- 7 

195%- 1% 
12%- 1% 
2034- 5 

101 - 585% 
61 - 9 

29%4- 83% 
19%- 4 

11%4- 2 

7514- 26 

72 - 46% 
ll - 1% 
25%4- 5% 
6%- 2% 
51 - 20% 
5874- 1034 
1534- 5% 
15234- 8054 
8%- 1% 
10 - 25% 
21%4- 25% 
85%- 1% 
3814- 153% 
2354- 13%4 
6214- 25 

50 - 18 

3034- 14% 
8%- 3Y% 
10%- 1% 
344%4- 5% 
14%4- 15% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
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18.2 
10.0 
129 
16.4 

9.1 


6.0 


6.6 
25.0 
11.1 

5.0 


12.0 
6.5 


6.0 
74 


4.1 


16.7 


(e) Year ended 


® Year ended November 30. 
lus 5% in common st 
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1932 


NUARY 1, 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


YMAN DELANO was elected chair- 

man of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, succeeding the late Henry Walters. 
Frederick B. Adams was elected to the 
executive committee of the Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

E. G. Buckland was elected president, 
and Daniel Willard, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Railroad Credit Corporation. 

Raymond D. Starbuck, vice-president 
of operation, has been appointed execu- 

tive ‘ vice-president of 


the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

Robert M. Feustel, 
executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected 
president of the Mid- 


land United Company, 
succeeding Samuel In- 
sull, Jr., who becomes 
vice-chairman. 

Duane Jones has re- 
signed as vice-president of Lord, Thomas & 
Logan, advertising agency, to become vice- 
president of Maxon, Inc. 

E. R. Stettinius, vice-president of General 
Motors, has been elected a member of the 
executive committee and a director of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


Lord Inveforth, British banker and ship- 
ping leader, has been named president of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., succeeding the late 
Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Major General James G. Harbord, chair- 
man of Radio Corporation of America, has 
been elected a director of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 





R. D. Starbuck 


A W. THOMPSON, for the past five 
+e years Pacific Coast manager in 
charge of sales for Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 


A. J. Rogers, advertising manager, has 


been appointed vice-president in charge |. 


of sales of the Marmon Motor Car Coém- 
pany. He has also been elected a direc- 
tor. 


John Anderson, assistant to J. G. Barry, 
vice-president, has been appointed secretary 
of the sales committee of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 


D. B. Bullard, J. W. Bray and L. S. 
Horner have been elected vice-presidents, 
in charge, respectively, of engineering, sales 





EIGHT DECADES 
OF EXPANSION 


1852-1932 


a the first Associated proper- 
ties began operating 80 years ago, 


there have been a dozen depres- 
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sions, including those of 1857, 
1883, 1893, 1907 and 1921. Yet, 


so vigorous has been the growth of 


the gas and electric industries and 
so steady the demand for their serv- 
ices that each dull period has been 
followed by progress unmatched 


before. 


Progress in the Associated Sys- 
tem has been especially rapid since 
1920. In these years the number of 
customers increased from 682,469 
to 1,442,106; gross earnings from 
$51,164,774 to $111,180,063, and 
number of security holders from 
121 to 231,055. 


For information about facilities, service, or rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 








New York 











DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS 











MAGMA a COMPANY 


A dividend of Twelve and one-half cents per 
share has been declared on the stock of this 
Company payable January 15, 1932, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Decem- 


ber 31, 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
December 17, 1931. 





and business promotion, of the Bullard 
Company, of Bridgeport. 


Cc . L. Vandyne has been elected president 
of National Pumps, Inc. 


John E. Bassill has been elected vice- 
President and general manager of Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation. 


‘CANADA DRY’ 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 


A Delaware Corporation 
Dividend Notice 








How Many of 
Your Executives 
Read FORBES? 














At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held December 17, 1931, a quarterly dividend 
of thirty cents ($. 30) per share was de- 
clared, payable January 15, 1932, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
January 2, 1932. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary. 
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Market Values of Stocks Fall 
Below Capital Equities 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





T the close oi 

another year of 

almost continu- 
ous deflation in secur- 
ity prices in which rep- 
resentative common 
stocks have been de- 
pressed to pre-war lev- 
els and seasoned bonds 
have been sacrified 
without regard to in- 
trinsic values, investors 


Amer. Loco. 


Lima Loco. 
Nash Motors 





Am. Agri. Chem... 6 
Am. Car & Found.. 6 


Hudson Motor 


Stocks in Depressed Industries 


Approx. Shares 1930 


Price Div. Yield 


317,875 oe 

600,000  $4.69* 
ee mas ae is 770,000 1.41 
. 10 $1 10% 1,596,660 .20 
sene OO 7 211,057 7.18 
a 2 13 2,730,000 2.78 


* On Preferred stock for year ended April 30, 1931. 
+ Special dividend of $2 in February, 1931. 


Outstanding Earnings High 


has a market value to- 


1931 R 
— day of less than the 


2934 _ amount of the working 
capital six months or a 

38% 4% year ago. 

30% 85% The common stock of 

26 7% the United States Steel 

34% 12% Corporation, for  in- 

40% 15 stance, on the basis of 


$40 a share, has a value 
of about $350,000,000, 
whereas working capi- 
tal at the end of 1930 





with January reinvest- 
ment funds are faced 
with a multitude of problems. 

Although experienced financiers and 
economists are almost as much at sea as 
any amateur trader in estimating the pros- 
pects for the new year, courageous indi- 
viduals having funds available certainly are 
in a position to name their own prices for 
securities that seem attractive. Unless all 
precedents fail, many sound stocks and 
bonds will be found in the years to come 
to have been selling at bargain levels at 
the beginning of 1932. 

One of ‘the most disheartening aspects 
of current markets is the pronounced weak- 
ness in seasoned bonds that formerly were 
entitled to the highest credit rating. The 
only explanation that can be offered in 
Wall Street for this situation is the urgent 
necessity of liquidation at a time when 
frightened investment capital is hiding in 
strong-boxes or in Government securities. 
High grade fixed-interest obligations that 
ordinarily would be considered suitable for 
reinvestment funds are not wanted when 
they are offered at 60 to 80 cents on the 
dollar. The fact that bonds of nationally 
known industrial and railroad companies 
and leading foreign governments have 
fallen to levels ranging 
from 15 to 50 cents on 


daily by those who feel that purchases, 
regardless of near-term movements, will 
prove profitable. 

Aside from ordinary reasons for pur- 
chases of stock, two important factors are 
cited. For one thing, leading economists 
believe inflationary measures will be 
adopted in this country as well as abroad 
to check the prolonged depression and that 
equity securities stand the best chance of 
improving their position. In the second 
place, short-selling is commonly believed 
to have been much more important in 
stocks than in bonds and “selling against 
the box” probably was even more in evi- 
dence, so that when the trend of prices is 
reversed demand for junior shares will be 
enlarged by speculative purchases on the 
part of those who previously had sold, giv- 
ing the stock market a stronger technical 
foundation. 

In studying statistics on which to 
base calculations, one is puzzled whether 
to give most consideration to earnings, 
to dividend yields or to balance sheets 
that might give an indication of intrinsic 
value. That is to say, the common capi- 
talization of many well known companies 


amounted to about 
$470,000,000 and holdings of cash and 
securities totaled almost $200,000,000. On 
the basis of recent prices, some companies 
had a market value less than their hold- 
ings of cash and securities at the end of 
1930. 

Among well known industrial concerns 
whose capitalizations have shrunk in 
market value, the following provide inter- 
esting examples: American Car & 
Foundry, American Locomotive, Lima 
Locomotive, American Agricultural Chem- 
ical, Hudson Motor Car and Nash 
Motors. 

The railroad equipment industry has 
suffered from a steady contraction of busi- 
ness for several years, but doubtlessly will 
revive quickly as soon as the country’s 
railroads begin to recover from a stagna- 
tion in business and a downward readjust- 
ment in operating costs. The automotive 
industry has made considerable progress 
in checking overproduction and will be 
prepared to share in a restoration of nor- 
mal demand. By offering greater values 
for less money than ever before, producers 
of motor cars have laid the foundation for 
a sound recovery. 


HE American Car 





the dollar has restrained 95 THOUSANDS 


conservative investors. 
Investment money 


& Foundry Com- 





NASH MOTORS Co. 
NUMBER of STOCKHOLDERS 


pany, regarded as the 
world’s leading pro- 





still is going into the 20 
stock market, however, 
regardless of the fact 


ducer of railway cars 
and equipment, has suf- 
fered from the lack of 





that dividend yields of 15 
10 per cent. or more in 
standard common shares 10 


railroad business in re- 
cent years and has at- 
tempted to meet this 





suggest that further 
downward revisions are 





situation by diversify- 
ing its lines by adding 





likely in the coming 5 
year. Blocks of stock, 
sometimes of substan- 
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motor-driven rail cars 
through the controlled 
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pany has encountered competition from 
established motor car concerns. 

The company has no funded debt. Capi- 
talization consists of 300,000 shares of 7 
per cent. non-cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par value and 600,000 shares of no 
par value common stock. The preferred 
has a market value of around $9,000,000 
and the common shares have a market of 
less than $4,000,000, while net working 
capital at the end of last April stood at 
about $32,000,000. Book value of the 
junior stock is placed at almost $124 a 
share. 

Net income in the year ended April 
30, 1931, totaled $1,406,000, equal to $4.69 
a share on the preferred stock, compared 
with $5,364,000 in the preceding year, 
equal after preferred dividends to $5.44 a 
share on the common. 

Dividends have been discontinued on 
the common shares. 


HE American Locomotive Company, 

closely associated with American Car 
& Foundry, is one of the leading manu- 
facturers of railroad locomotives. This 
concern has taken steps in recent years to 
diversify its lines and absorbed all the 
business of the Railway Steel-Spring Com- 
pany. Substantial investments were made 
in the General Steel Castings Corporation 
and in McIntosh & Seymour, makers of 
Diesel engines. 

This company has no funded debt. Cap- 
italization consists of 385,000 shares of 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par value and 770,000 shares of no 
par value common. At recent market 
prices, the capitalization had a value of 
slightly less than $19,000,000, whereas net 
working capital at the end of 1930 totaled 
about $31,500,000. 

Net income for 1930 fell to $3,779,000, 
or $1.41 a share on the common stock, 
from $6,853,000, or $5.40 a share in the 
previous year. In the first half of 1931 
there was a net loss of $817,000. 

Dividends have been discontinued on 
the junior shares. 


ue American Agricultural Chemical 
Company (Delaware) is the successor 
of a company of the same name organized 
in Connecticut and is regarded as one of 
the principal factors in the chemical fer- 
tilizer industry. Depression in agriculture 
has curtailed the demand for its products 
and resulted in unfavorable operations. 

The company has no funded debt, and 
its capitalization consists of 317,875 shares 
of no par value capital stock, which on 
the basis of recent prices had a market 
value of less than $2,000,000. Net work- 
ing capital June 30, 1931, was placed at 
$13,663,000. 

Operations for the year ended June 
30, 1931, resulted in a net loss of $782,000. 
This compared with net income of $1,507,- 
000, or $4.74 a share, earned by the Con- 
necticut company for the previous fiscal 
year based on the present company’s cap- 
ital stock. One share of the Delaware 
company’s common stock was issued for 
each ten of the Connecticut company’s 
junior shares. 

The new company has declared no divi- 
dends on the capital stock. 


‘= Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., is 
rated as the third largest manufacturer 
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of steam motive equipment in this country. 
Its products are suitable not only for 
standard railway service but for industrial 
uses as well. The company produces 
through a subsidiary power cranes, shovels 
and other equipment for industrial con- 
cerns. 

Capitalization consists of 211,057 shares 
_ of capital stock of no par value. There is 
no funded debt. The common capitaliza- 
tion has a market value of slightly less 
than $3,000,000, whereas net working capi- 
tal at the end of 1930 stood at $8,600,000. 

Net income for 1930 amounted to $1,- 
382,000, equal to $7.18 a share, against 
$500,000, or $2.37 a share, in 1929. 

The company declared a special dividend 
of $2 a share last February after having 
discontinued payments in the Summer of 
1928. It was explained that the distribu- 
tion did not represent resumption of divi- 
dends on a regular basis. The stock is 
regarded as a non-dividend payer. 

The Nash Motors Company is one of 


the leading independent producers of popu- 
lar priced automobiles, its line includ- 
ing three eight-cylinder models and one 
“ox.” 

Common stock outstanding to the amount 
of 2,730,000 shares represents the only 
capitalization. There is no funded debt. 
The market value of the capitalization of 
slightly more than $40,000,000 is only 
slightly larger than the value placed on 
cash and government securities at the end 
of last August, namely, $36,889,000. Net 
working capital at the end of November, 
1930, stood at $37,600,000. 

Net income for the fiscal year 1930 
totaled $7,601,000, or $2.78 a share, com- 
pared with $18,014,000, or $6.60 a share, 
in the 1929 fiscal year, while in the first 
nine months of the last fiscal year to 
August 31, 1931, net income amounted to 
$4,266,000, or $1.56 a share, compared 
with $5,492,000, or $2.01 a share. 

Dividends are being paid currently at 
$2 a share on the common stock. 
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NOTHER of the well known inde- 

pendent motor car producers, Hud- 
son, is regarded as one of the principal 
makers of low and medium-priced lines, 
its models including the Hudson and the 
Essex as well as a commercial car in 
various models. 

Capitalization consists of one class of 
stock, of which 1,596,660 shares are out- 
standing with a total market value of 
about $16,000,000. Cash and government 
securities held at the end of 1930 totaled 
$12,500,000, and net working capital at 
that time amounted to not far from $20,- 
000,000. 

Net income for 1930 fell to only $325,- 
000, or 20 cents a share, from about $13,- 
000,000, or $7.26 a share, in 1929. In the 
first half of 1931 net income declined to 
$526,000, or 33 cents a share, from $3,- 
392,000, or $2.12 a share, in the first halt 
of 1930. 

Dividends are being paid on the stock at 
the rate of $1 a share annually. 


Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business and 


A= Salesmen Doing Their Best? 
Here is one more example which 
seems to indicate that, in many cases at 
least, current lack of business reflects 
the state of mind of the sales force, and 
that it is not necessary for the individual 
company to wait for the upturn of gen- 
eral business before expecting an in- 
crease in its own sales. 

T. Hoyt Sloan, president of Interna- 
tional Fire Equipment Corporation 
(Staten Island, N. Y.), wrote to the 
company’s sales representatives, including 
district managers and salesmen of state 
distributors, calling for volunteers “who 
will be willing to follow, to the letter, 
any plan I present for a period of just 
ten days.” 

The instructions then given each vol- 
unteer were: to make, in the evening, a 
list of 20 names for the next day’s calls; 
to start at nine the next morning and 
keep right on calling until at least 5 
P. M. (luncheon, one hour only), whether 
one or 19 had been seen; to fill up the 
list again in the evening, so that 20 pros- 
pects, in logical geographical order, 
would again be ready for the next day’s 
work; to eliminate the word depression 
from his personal vocabulary. Part of 
the daily report used is reproduced be- 
low. 

The test was finished on Thanksgiving 
Eve. When the results were tabulated, 
early in December, they were found to 
be: 

Average hours worked daily, 6.9. 

Many admitted having previously 

worked only 2 or 3 hours. 


Average number of calls per day per 
man, 9.2, as against from 3 to 6 calls 
before. 

A 274 per cent. increase in number 
of sales. 


Industry in Action 


A 90 per cent. increase in dollar vol- 
ume of sales. 


Arrangements for surveys and writ- 
ten proposals for complete installa- 
tions the results of which will show in 
later sales. 


Most interesting, perhaps, is that the 
daily-sales record attained by this method 
was 44 per cent. better than that result- 
ing from the prize contest held last Sum- 
mer, although the contest has previously 
been the company’s most effective 
method of stimulating sales. 


¢¢y¥T Costs More Not To.” National 

Cash Register Company’s 1931 sales 
of cash registers in the New York dis- 
trict have been approximately at 1930 
levels. The reason, Manager Charles A. 
Snyder tells Forpts, is that, besides 
maintaining their usual enthusiasm and 
energy, salesmen have devoted more 
time than ever to studies of actual con- 
ditions in the prospect’s store, in order 
that each logical prospect may know 


I started work today at A.M. 


I finished’ work today at...................... .......P. M. 
Total working time (lunch out)................. hours 
Total calls made. 

ivinsiemesonhtind of those called on showed “interest.” | 
RRR nner: sales for. units. 
Total amount of sales §......................0« ne 

I am to “call back” on 

















I oe honestly feel I did my BEST today. 








Can salesmen to-day answer “I do”? 


definitely that “it is costing him more 
not to buy than it would to buy.” 


i USUAL Unemployment Fund. J. I. 
Case Company, farm machinery manu- 
facturer of Racine, Wis., has started op- 
eration of a voluntary unemployment 
insurance plan with a number of inter- 
esting features. The reserve, held by a 
trustee, is in effect set up individually for 
each hourly and piece rate worker. In 
other words, its purpose is to help each 
employee solve his own problem in any 
future period of depression. 

The company sets aside 5 per cent., 
the employee 5 per cent., at each pay 
date—until his reserve equals six months’ 
full time earnings. Then 2 per cent. un- 
til the reserve equals a year’s earnings. 
In addition, the trustee apportions the 
earnings from the unified trust invest- 
ment so that each individual trust fund 
gets its share. ; 

When the company cannot furnish 
work “in a depression” withdrawals may, 
after 90 days of unemployment, be made 
by the individual, at a rate not exceed- 
ing 40 per cent. of his earnings during 
the preceding twelve months. Payments 
cease when the individual’s reserve is 
exhausted. Should the employee leave 
the service of the company in good 
times, his reserve is kept for him until 
a period of “depression,” unless he leaves 
the State. Should he be discharged, the 
same provisions hold, except that con- 
tributions made to his account by the 
company, and earnings on them, go back 
to the company. 


Readers may feel free to write to 
the editor of Profitable Management, 
im care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about experiences in modern 
management, 
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Digest of Corporation News 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co.—Deferred Ford Motor Co.—In reply to reports 


quarterly dividend on 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock. Last payment $1.75 a 
share October 1, 1931. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Inaugurated 
regular telephone service between North 
American mainland and Hawaii. Hono- 
lulu telephones are operated by Mutual 
Telephone Co. 


Auburn Automobile——Placed orders 
over $11,000,000 for materials to be used 
in estimated production for first three 
months of 1932. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—No ac- 
tion on common dividend usually con- 
sidered at this time. Last payment $1 
a share on Dec. 1, 1931. Total paid in 
1931 was $5.25 a share. 


Bendix Aviation Corp—Has closed 
contracts to supply Bendix clutch control 
device for four prominent makes of cars 
in 1932 and is negotiating with several 
other manufacturers. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Rapid transit unification plan of N. Y. 
Transit Commission calls for acquisition 
of B. M. T. and Interborough properties 
and rights at total price of $474,500,000. 
Of this total $209,500,000 is allocated to 
B. M. T. and Williamsburg power plant 
and $265,000,000 to Interborough subway 
and Manhattan elevated properties. B. 
M. T. Price comprises $186,500,000 for ra- 
pid transit lines and $23,000,000 for pow- 
er plant. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.—Has in- 
troduced new product in Canada which 
is expected to open new field without af- 
fecting sales of bottled product. Syrup 
can be sold to soda fountains and makes 
a drink comparing favorably with bottled 
ginger ale. Active campaign will be 
started shortly in New York with coun- 
trywide distribution to follow. 


Chrysler Corp.—Production schedules 
for products will be heavy for first part 
of year in anticipation of better demand 
for new cars. The slightest tremor of 
good times in general business will be 
reflected quickly in new car sales. 


Cities Service Co.—Reported Henry iL. 
Doherty & Co. owns stock representing 
30 per cent. of voting power. 


Cord Corp.—Lycoming Manufacturing 
Co., division of Cord, has begun produc- 
tion of new 12-cylinder passenger car 
engine. Cost of development and instal- 
lation of new machinery reported more 


than $1,000,000. 


Erie Railroad Co.—Passed dividend on 
first preferred ordinarily payable Dec. 
30, 1931. Last payment $2 a share June 
30, 1931. 


Fisk Rubber Co.—Bond and notehold- 
ers’ protective committees have agreed 
on general principles of plan for re- 
organization and announcement is prob- 
able soon. 


eight cylinder car was planned com- 
pany indicates it reasonably certain they 
will not abandon four-cylinder field. 


Great Northern Railway Co.—Declared 
semi-annual dividend of $1 a share on 
preferred stock, payable Feb. 1, 1932, to 
holders of record Dec. 29, 1931. Last 
payment on preferred $1.50 a share Aug. 
1, 1931, prior to which $2.50 a share was 
disbursed semi-annually. 


International Tel. & Tel. Corp.—De- 
clared dividend of 15 cents a share pay- 
able Jan. 15, 1932, to holders of record 
Dec. 18, 1931. On Oct. 15, 1931, distribu- 
tion of 25 cents a share was made, prior 
to which 50 cents a share was paid 
quarterly. 


Japan (Kingdom of).—Reestablished 
embargo on export of gold, lifted in Jan- 
uary, 1930, and suspended conversion of 
gold notes into gold coin. New mea- 
sure will not affect obligations of Japan- 
ese government, cities or corporations 
payable in dollars. 


Kennecott Copper Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 12 1-2 cents a 
share, payable Jan. 2, 1932, to holders 
of record Dec. 17, 1931. Last payment 
25 cents a share Oct. 1, 1931. 


National Cash Register—Has taken no 
action on dividend on class B ordinarily 
declared at this time. Last distribution 
$1.50 a share Jan. 3, 1931. 


National Dairy Products Corp.—Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp., subsidiary, has 
taken over national distribution of new 
Ovenready Biscuits made by Ballard & 
Ballard, Inc., Louisville. 


N. Y. Central Railroad—Postponed 
until meeting in May consideration of 
declaration of dividend heretofore de- 
clared at this time, and announced fu- 
ture declarations would be considered 
semi-annually at May and November 
meetings until business conditions im- 
proved. Semi-annual dividends, if de- 
clared, would be payable June 20 and 
Dec. 20. Last quarterly payment was 
$1 a share on Nov. 2, 1931. 


Pan American  Airways—Ordered 
third 50-passenger flying boat from Si- 
korsky Aviation Corp., unit of United 
Aircraft and Transport. 


Penn. Railroad—Omission of common 
dividend by N. Y., N. H. and Hartford 
Railroad Co. means reduction of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000 in income. 


Photomaton, Inc.—Practically all 
property of company and Photomaton 
Operating Corp. sold at auction Nov. 6, 
1931, on bid of $27,000. Following hear- 
ing court confirmed sale. Purchasers 
subsequently passed title and interest to 
P. I., Inc., a New York corporation. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.— Refi- 
nancing plan ratified by holders of more 
than two-thirds of outstanding stock. 
Holders of 1,576,634 shares of Class “A” 


and 500,000 shares of Class “B” voted 
approval. Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca will underwrite $11,600,000 6 per cent. 
debentures to be offered for subscrip- 
tion to stockholders. 


Remington-Rand, Inc.—Omitted quar- 
terly dividends on first and second pre- 
ferred stock. Last payment $1.75 a 
share on first preferred and $2 a share 
on second preferred Oct. 1, 1931. 


St. Regis Paper Co.—Omitted quarter- 
ly dividend on common. Last payment 
15 cents a share Oct. 1, 1931. 


Southern Railway—Omitted preferred 
and common dividends. Last payment 
on preferred $1.25 quarterly Oct. 15, 1931, 
and on common $2 a share Aug. 31, 1931. 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)—Work 
progressing on merger plans with Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of Cal. Nothing definite 
decided on terms although preliminary 
discussions are understood to have been 
held. Has been drawing on storage 
every month of current year rather than 
drill for more oil in U. S. Necessary 
protective drilling was done in East 
Texas. 


Swift & Co.—L. H. Carton, treasurer: 
“Swift & Co. is in excellent condition. 
Fiscal year just closed will show earn- 
ings in excess of $8,000,000.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher—Introduced 
Double Crossfooter, new and improved 
model in Elliott Fisher accounting ma- 
chine line. 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.— 
Sault Ste. Marie plant, on half time pro- 
duction since May 1, 1931, will begin 
capacity operations Jan. 1, 1932, giving 
full time work to 400 men. 


Union Oil Co. of California—Complet- 
ed arrangements with Firestone Tire 
& Rubber to market tires and tubes 
through 800 company-owned gasoline 
stations throughout Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. Union will also market storage 
battery. 


Union Pacific Railroad Co.—Holds 
267,152 shares of New York Central stock 
through Oregon Short Line. 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Filed 
answer to action seeking appointment 
of receiver. Denied company insolvent 
and unable to meet maturing obligations 
and set forth that it not only had paid 
at maturity or prior all its obligations, 
but was discounting current bills. 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—Tele- 
register Corp., affiliated company, has 
perfected high-speed dial register to be 
placed in offices of brokers and others, 
which will show day’s price range of 
any stock listed on N. Y. S. E. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—Re- 
ceived $1,750,000 order for airbrakes and 
couplings to be used on Eighth Avenue 
Subway in N. Y. 














Bellhops and Bootblacks 
Are Out of the Market 


1929 was the banner year for bellhops, 
bootblacks, chambermaids and all the other 
amateurs. Tips on the market were given 
away with every can of beans—ignorance 
was bliss. 


Those days are over! There is 
money to be made in the market—- 
stocks are on the bargain counter— 
enormous profits are waiting for the 


WISE INVESTOR. 


St 3ut—you must know stocks to- 
Ma f day. You must know their history— 

ae their background—their earning ca- 
Thee pacity. And you must know Wall 


an Street and its workings. 
learned costly lessons. He 


Pract 
wants information. He must 


know the intricacies of Wall Street forces 
that determine the market, the cycles that 
occur again and again — earnings, yields, 
dividends, records. What he wants and 
must have is facts. You will find those 
necessary, indispensable facts in 


Stock Market 
THEORY and 
PRACTICE 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of Forsres Magazine 
PRICE, $7.50 


investor of to-day has 


Schabacker 


B.C Forbe 
Publishing Co 





“Stock Market Theory and Practice” gives you all the information you 
need to invest successfully. It is complete — usable and reliable. 

After you have read it, studied it, digested it, you will know when and 
what to buy — when and what to sell. You will find investments easier 
and profits surer. 


27 Chapters—875 Pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and 
Trading Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, Development of the Stock Clearing 
Corporation, The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Branch, Stock Exchange 
Credit and Marginal Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Brokers’ Loans, Dealin 
with the Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Security, Dividends an 
Rights, An Introduction to Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, Sources of 
Stock Information, What Makes the Market Move, an Introduction to Trading, Principles 
of Trading, Taking the Worry Out of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, 
An Introduction to Chart Reading, Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, 
Conclusion and Review. 


There is a list of ticker symbols, tables for quick calculation of yields, and myriad other 
necessary data including the only complete course on trading by charts. 


Yours for FREE Examination 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
OO I will examine “Stock Market Theory and Practice” for five days at your expense. After 


that time I will return the book or send you $7.50. 


OO Enclosed find $7.50. Send me ‘‘Stock Market Theory and Practice.” 
PI wack Ack cchainscdescenwesecsecaceeeseeyeaeaccd MOE occ ciekianebik casks acccadasies tate daaescs 

















A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Asking a Little Too Much 


The following note was delivered to 
a school mistress recently: 

“Dear Mum: I am sorry that Johnny 
won’t be able to come to school to-day. 
He has gone with his father to act as 
timekeeper. The sum you gave Johnny 
last night was: ‘If the embankment is. 
1% miles in length, how long will it 
take a man to walk that distance 26% 
times, his average rate of progress be- 
ing 334 miles per hour?’ Johnny ain’t 
a man yet, so as dad’s the only man in 
this house he had to go. 

“They started at 4 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and dad said he’d finish the sum 
in one day if he could manage it, though 
it would mean hard going. Dear Mum, 
next time you want any information, 
please make it ‘woman’; then I can do 
the sum and dad can go to his work.”— 
$5 prize to J. G. Armiger, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Trick Matches 


A small boy went into a grocery and 
asked for a box of matches. A few 
minutes later he returned with the 
matches, saying: 

“Please, mother says these matches 
won't light.” 

“Won't light,” cried the grocer. “Why, 
look here,” and he struck one on his 
trousers. 

The youngster left the store with the 
matches, but soon returned with them 
again. 

“Please, sir, mother says she hasn't 
time to come and scratch all her matches 
on your pants.” — Prize of ForBEs 
book to S. F. Bigham, Memphis, Tenn. 


Oh! 

Said the bank teller to the girl who 
was making a deposit: “You didn’t foot 
it up.” 

“No,” she replied innocently, “I took 
a taxi.”—Ink Spot. 


Not Serious 


An old codger was crossing a busy 
corner when a huge police dog dashed 
into him and bowled him over. The 
next instant an Austin skidded around 
the corner, bumped him, inflicting more 
severe bruises. 

Bystanders assisted him to his feet, 
and someone asked him if the dog had 
hurt him. 

“Not exactly,” he replied, “it was the 
tin can tied to his tail that did the most 
damage.”—Staley Journal. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 
used. 








